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THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 


EXIT 1894—ENTER 1895. 
NUMBER of notable events of the year 
1894 will find place in history; some of 
them will indicate something of the ten- 
dency of this latter end of our century, 
Those things which live longest, and which 
in coming time will be the more valuable to 
the student of this century, are not those 
events which have been proclaimed at 
greatest length through our newspapers. 
After all, very little which happens within 
the life of a single generation is worthy of 
record. No circumstance or event, whether 
it be in the way of mechanical development, 
or in the fields of politics, religion or 
sociology, will weigh in the balance of the 
future, unless it has to do with the develop- 
ment of humanity toward its highest and 
best ideal. We must ever concern ourselves 
largely with the immediate present and 
with our immediate environments; but the 
end of all human endeavor should be to help 
along the great movement toward a truer 
conception and a better realization of the 
capabilities of the human race. From this 
standpoint, nothing is more marked than the 
development of sociological questions; and 
of all sociological questions, probably the 
most important just now is that which 
deals with municipal government and civic 
life. 
We boast of the remarkable growth of 
our western cities, and Chicago is often 


cited as being without a rival. And yet, 
in the same length of time, London has 
added more to her population than 
Chicago. Thirty odd years ago there were 
more Germans in the city of New York 
than in the city of Berlin; and now Berlin 
has a population of over a million and a half. 
The same remarkable growth in cities has 
characterized other countries. The move- 
ment toward great centers of population 
is therefore universal. This doubtless 
accounts for the increased attention given 
to civic problems, but only in part. The 
human mind is so constructed that but one 
great problem has the attention of the best 
thinkers at the same time; and so the his- 
tory of the world is a history of movements, 
characterized by the best thoughts of the 
master minds of the ages. 

During the past year public interest 
in questions of good government has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The suc- 
cess of the National Conference for Good 
Government, held last January in Philadel- 
phia, followed by the numerous municipal 
leagues and organizations for the promo- 
tion of good government in the larger cities 
of the country, has added greatly, no doubt, 
to the interest of this problem. In this 
question as to municipal government, the 
individual has not by any means been for- 
gotten. There has never been greater 
growth in the way of provision for the 
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unfortunate poor. Institutes have been 
founded, and university settlements have 
increased in number, and men are every- 
where more and more realizing that they 
are in some measure their brothers’ keepers. 
These things, then, are along the true lines 
of real progress. 1894 will furnish much 
material along these lines for students who 
are yet unborn. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 

And yet while we feel that there is so 
much that is hopeful, there still remain evils 
which we should no longer tolerate. Time 
will come when our cruel sports, or abom- 
inable liquor traffic, our prize-fights, our 
lynchings, our combines, trusts and monop- 
olies, together with the gambling, immoral- 
ity, and rottenness in political affairs, will 
stamp our age as semi-barbarous. It hurts 
us to admit facts. Truth is usually dis- 
agreeable and unpleasant. 

LIVING PICTURES. 

The most serious attack on purity since 
the abdomen dances of the World’s Fair, 
has been the exhibition in the New York 
theaters of “living pictures,” which consist 
of women wearing nothing but glove-fitting, 
flesh-colored tights. While Dr. Parkhurst 
and the Lexow Committee were hunting 
harlots out of their usual haunts, they were 
allowed, unmolested, to seduce youth in 
public theaters, to which all the daily 
papers of the city, by their advertising 
columns, invited the public, while their 
editorial columns and Lexow reports con- 
demned others for accepting bribes, for aid- 
ing or condoning violations of law. This 
insult to womanhood and assault upon 
manhood went on, until Lady Henry 
Somerset, fresh from the suppression of the 
same: evil in London, led the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New York 
to what we hope may be a permanently 
victorious crusade against this infamy. 


AN ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOR 
IN AMERICA. 


The American Federation of Labor, held 
in Denver December 10th, had in attendance 
no more distinguished leader in the labor 
movement than John Burns, M.P. He 
was the organizer of the London Dock 
Strike, and from that time the recognized 
champion of the labor movement. He has 
been honored by his countrymen, serving 
on the London County Council, as well as 
representing a constituency as a Commoner. 
Upon his arrival in New York he was 
received with great enthusiasm. A mass 
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meeting was held at Cooper Union. 
Englishman, in recent years, has been 


No 


accorded a warmer welcome. The burden 
of his remarks, when he spoke, was that 
there could be no social redemption through 
each man working for himself. The great 
lesson to be learned was that we are not to 
rise above our fellows, but by helping our 
fellows. Nothing was more significant 
than the rounds of applause which greeted 
the speaker when reference was made to 
Christ. 
COLLEGE FOOT-BALL. 

The college foot-ball clubs are getting 

even harder knocks from the press than 














from each other. In view of the fact that 
there were more wounded in the recent 
Harvard-Yale battle, at Springfield, in pro- 
portion to the number engaged, than in any 
battle known to history, one paper proposes 
that the colleges should settle their quar- 
rels by arbitration instead of foot-ball. 
Corbett objects to the “double standard” by 
which the public condemns retail slugging 
while permitting it wholesale. But the 
hardest hit is the joint decision of the 
secretaries of war and navy forbidding the 
cadets of West Point and Annapolis to play 
foot-ball, on themanifest ground that the 
game is too brutal for civilized soldiers. 
Public opinion certainly calls for the sup- 
pression of the game as too brutal for 
gentlemen, too dangerous for amusement. 
WORK OF THE LEXOW COMMITTEE TO BE 
CONTINUED. 

The fault of reformers is the habit of 
disbanding after a victory, when they 
should rather garrison it, for the forces led 
by that triumvirate of evil, covetousness, 
lust and appetite, never disband. The 
overthrow of Tweed was an almost useless 
victory. The organization, of which he 
was but the chief, has ever since continued 
and widened his system of public robbery. 
It is, therefore, a sign of good that the New 
York Chamber of Commerce has appointed 
a committee to ask the Legislature to con- 
tinue the investigation of the city govern- 
ment, of whose corrupt doings Bishop 
Potter declares that half is not yet known. 
And the people of other cities should see 
what is plain enough for him to read who 
runs, that the corruptions uncovered in 
New York exist ina large measure in nearly 
all our cities, and should at this favorable 
time be attacked. 

NICHOLAS II. 

The acts of no monarch have of late been 

watched with a keener interest than those 
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of Nicholas II., the new Czar of all the 
Russias. He seems to have made a very 
favorable impression on his subjects, and 
among the other powers. His father was 
the Peace-keeper of Europe; the policy of 
the son, it seems, will not be different in 
this regard. 

He has occasioned much comment by 
appearing in public without a private guard, 
and by dismissing a large part of his private 
detective force. This can but tend to give 
confidence to his people. 

His being closely associated during the 
past few weeks with the Prince of Wales, 
seems to have had a stimulating effect upon 
the English, who anticipate cordial relations 
with Russia. 

It is probable that the young Czar will do 
all in his power to remedy some of the 
worst abuses of the empire. By making 
concessions to the educated classes, Nihilism 
might almost be driven out; by removing 
the restrictions upon the press, abuses which 
now the Czar is ignorant of would come 
under his notice, and be remedied. There 
is a great future for the Russian people, 
and it is to be hoped that their young 
ruler will lead them rapidly forward in all 
that tends to develop them as a nation. 

WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Germany is always 
interesting. No potentate has been so 
closely observed, the words of no ruler have 
been so carefully weighed. He has done so 
many things which call from us the highest 
admiration, and said many things which our 
convictions do not approve. Heisacurious 
combination; a most interesting study. He 
believes in the divine right of kings, and 
he believes in democracy for his sub- 
jects. He is at once autocratic and dem- 
ocratic. To our way of thinking, such 
extremes never harmonize. It may be 
reserved for the Emperor of Germany to 
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realize in his reign the solution of the 
problem of an autocratic ruler with dem- 
ocratic subjects. Personally, I have had 
the highest regard for Emperor William. 
I believe his acts are prompted by an honest 
desire to do his people good. He is 
intensely ambitious, but in no mean, selfish 
way. He has had illustrious ancestors, and 
he would so live and rule his people that 
his place in history may rank with the best 
of these. Knowing this much, we the 
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more readily overlook any missteps, or the 
expression, now and then, of sentiments 
which do not harmonize with our own con- 
victions. 

The new Reichstag Building, which has 
been in course of construction for ten 
years, has just been dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremony. The Emperor's address 
was a combination of democratic (not with- 
out socialistic) sympathies with a declara- 
tion of autocratic power. Among other 
things, he said: 

“T regard it as the noblest task of the 
ages to protect the weaker class of society 


and to aid them to higher economic and 
moral development. This duty becomes 
more pressing as the struggle for existence 
in the several classes of the nation becomes 
more serious and more difficult. It is our 
duty to strive to ameliorate and smooth 
away the antagonism, both economic and 
social, and to preserve and increase a feeling 
of content and solidarity. If my aspirations 
to these ends, for which I hope I shall have 
your unreserved support, are to be realized, 
it will be necessary first to meet the dangers 
by those attempting to increase the dis- 
turbances in the country. The state must 
have the power to discharge its duties. 
Experience has taught that existing laws 
are not sufficient, and you will receive a 
bill whose main provisions will be for the 
extension of the criminal laws, increased 
protection for the state and for the better 
maintenance of order.” 

The bill has since been presented, but 
the Reichstag adjourned until after the 
holidays. In the meantime, the Social 
Democrats, who now form a very strong 
party in Germany, are very outspoken in 
their utterances in the Reichstag against 
the measure. Several opposition deputies 
say that the Emperor evidently seeks to 
govern with a Federal Council, but without 
the Reichstag. While measures are to be 
taken against a dangerous element in soci- 
ety, it savors somewhat of the principle 
that the government may interfere with 
the will of the people, but the people may 
not interfere with the government. 

THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 

The outlawing of the Louisiana Lottery 
by Congress and the people of Louisiana, 
and the warning against the use of the 
mails for any form of lottery posted in each 
of the 60,000 post-offices of the land, though 
it has perhaps reduced, has by no means 
destroyed gambling, which is rampant in 
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all forms of betting. Betting on the pace 
of animals has increased, and betting on 
the price of vegetable products has not 
decreased. Betting on elections has been 
adopted as a part of the speculation of 
commercial exchanges, and at the Novem- 
ber elections was entered into on a large 
scale in New York by professional gamblers, 
with the co-operation of prominent and 
reputable citizens. Although the legaliza- 
tion of race-track gambling in New York 
state has been checkmated by the new con- 
stitution, in its provision against all gam- 
bling, the race-track gamblers of that state 
are conditionally announcing their races 
for next year, in the confidence that they 
can either nullify the constitution through 
the legislative or executive officers. The 
legislative fines can be made low enough, or 
the bribes of executive officers high enough, 
they think, to defeat the people’s will. 

In view of all these facts, and the recent 
legalizing of race-track gambling by such 
conservative eastern states as Maryland and 
Rhode Island, and the guilty neglect of the 
last session of Congress to pass the Hoar 
anti-lottery bill in the House; and in view 
of the approval of the regulation by license, 
rather than prohibition, of other forms 
of evil, by millions of Christian votes, it is 
only a natural harvest that Denver’s prom- 
inent bankers and leading merchants, if 
press reports are correct, have presented a 
long and influential petition to the Governor 
asking that the enforcement of the law 
against gambling be suspended, and the 
crime allowed “under such regulations and 
surveillance as the Police Department may 
prescribe.” The nation had been condoling 
with Colorado because it was saddled with 
an anarchistic governor, who talked of lead- 
ing his people in blood “‘up to their horses’ 
bridles” in resistance of national financial 
legislation. But if that petition be repre- 
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sentative of Colorado, so was the Governor, 
who in this case proved even better than 
the petitioners, and refused their treason- 
able petition. Everywhere there is needed 
a persistent crusade against this national 
passion for gambling. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

On December 3d, at Apia, Samoa, Robert 
Louis Stevenson died from a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was born in 1850, on the thir- 
teenth day of November, in the city of Edin- 
burgh. He was never strong; was educated 
for a civil engineer, and then worked some 
time in a carpenter shop and brass foundry. 
But he had no taste for anything but liter- 
ature. At twenty-one he began to study law, 
and two years later he entered upon his 
literary career. In 1879 he took passage in 
the steerage of a trans-Atlantic steamer for 
America, and journeyed west in an emigrant 
train. In San Francisco he married Mrs. 
Osborn. Returning to Europe, he lived 
alternately in Scotland and on the Conti- 
nent. Later, he returned to America, and 
finally took up his residence in Samoa, 
where he purchased a large estate in the 
hills beyond Apia. Mr. Stevenson was 
peculiarly gifted. He was a Scotch-Bohe- 
mian, many-sided and versatile, a writer 
who pleased the people. His “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” which appeared as a new 
version of the struggle of good against evil, 
is the book which made his name most widely 
known, although it is not by any means his 
best production. 

M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

When M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, at the 
age of eighty-nine, passed away, France lost 
a citizen who had reflected no less honor 
upon his country than he had won renown 
for himself. December 7th this great 
engineer, whose career is probably without 
a parallel, died at his castle, at Lachenais. 

De Lesseps was first a diplomat. 1833 
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found him consul at Cairo. In 1848 he 
was French minister to the court of Spain. 
A little later he was commissioned to Rome, 
but failed to give satisfaction. He retired 
to his estate, and carried forward the out- 
lines of a plan which had years before 
suggested itself to him—that of uniting 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. In 
1859 the great enterprise was begun, and 
in 1869 the canal was opened. From the 
first the canal was a financial success. 
Trade with the East was revolutionized. 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
Cairo became the geographical center of the 
British Empire. 
Everyone knows something of the mis- 
fortune which followed the canal scheme 


for the Isthmus of Panama. This enter- 
prise did not originate in de Lesseps’ brain, 
but was almost, from the first, under the 
control of speculators, who obtained the 
use of de Lesseps’ name to win the confi- 
dence of the people. Thus it happened, 
that when capital was required for the 
Panama Canal, the French people responded 
liberally with their money. Their savings 
were piled into the coffers of the corrupt 


and mismanaged company, until three 
millions had been squandered. It was 
necessary to deceive the French people, and 
to do this, the press of Paris was bribed at 
an immense cost. When finally these 
things came to the light, charges were 
preferred against de Lesseps, and he was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. His 
son Charles was also sentenced. But the 
great father, out of respect for the services 
he had rendered to his country and the 
veneration which the people felt for his 
age, was never informed that sentence had 
been passed upon him; nor did he know 
that his son had suffered imprisonment. It 
is but just to say that the great engineer, 
personally, had nothing whatever to do 
with the corruptible cause of the company 
to which he stood so closely identified. 
MR. POWDERLY. 

The significance of the forced retirement 
of Mr. Powderly from the leadership of the 
Knights of Labor is beginning to appear. 
He had championed total abstinence and 
prohibition. His successor was a man who 
had achieved what little prominence he had 
in helping to elect a governor of lowa who 
stood for repeal or nullification of prohibi- 
tion. Now that the new chief has hada 
year to mature his plans, the commendable 
prohibition in the platform of the order, the 
denial of membership to all engaged in 
liquor-selling, has been repealed. The con- 
vention defended lawlessness by condemning 
the use of troops for its suppression, while 
at the same time condemning the use of 
the red flag in labor processions. It is also 
significant that the new chief of the order, 
Mr. Sovereign, having found his order to 
the Knights to strike in sympathy with the 
American Railway Union almost wholly 
ignored, and himself a sovereign without 
subjects, is now out in a declaration against 
strikes. 
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LEO XIII. CONDEMNS SECRET SOCIETIES. 


On the twenty-sixth of December Satolli 
published the edict of Leo XIIL., transmitted 
by one of his cardinals, against secret soci- 
eties. The subject was referred by the Pope 
to the “Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
and to the Inquisitors in general. These, 
then, in general congregation, held on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1894, confirmed the 
decision previously made as to the afore- 
mentioned decree, that all the ordinaries 
throughout the United States must in every 
way strive to keep the faithful from becom- 
ing members of any of the said societies, 
and must not fail to admonish their people 
to that effect; and that any of those admon- 
ished must be debarred from the sacrament 
should they fail to abandon or keep aloof 
from the same societies. This decree his 
Holiness confirmed, and gave it complete 
effect.” The orders named are the Odd 
Fellows, the Sons of Temperance and the 
Knights of Pythias. 


RIGHTS OF SERVANT GIRLS. 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the eminent 
scientist, in the November issue of the 
Nineteenth Century, has brought the influ- 
ence of his great name and of that prom- 
inent periodical to bear upon the duty and 
privilege of giving household servants, 
both men and maids, larger enjoyment of 
Sabbath rest. The civil law, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, excepts 
“work of necessity,” by which household 
work is chiefly meant, from its prohibition 
of Sunday work, trusting to the humanity 
of each household to limit the work of 
servants on that day by the proper inter- 
pretation of the word “necessity.” Many 
servants are worked unnecessarily and 
unmercifully even in Christian homes on 
the Lord’s day, in disregard of both divine 
and civil laws, but it is frequently the case 


that servants are released from work for 
half of the day and half of some week-day. 

Dr. Wallace urges that Christians should 
regard it as a privilege, if not a duty, for 
those members of the household “who have 
spent the week largely in idleness or in 
pleasure, or in work of a different kind from 
that of their servants,” to take the servants’ 
Sunday work. This would not involve the 
keeping of any one from church, except 
those who took care of the babies, in which 
the fathers should take their turns. A 
Sunday dinner, as the writer knows, may be 
the best of the week, without keeping any one 
from the banquet of the soul to prepare it, 
if only the wife has the will and the wit to 
so plan it. Forall engaged on the Sabbath. 
in works of necessity and mercy, we would 
have a written or unwritten law that they 
should have a conservative rest for twenty- 
four hours every week, including the first 
half or second half of the Sabbath—more 
if possible. Where there’s a will there 
will be found a way. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


The “Catholic question” has been brought 
to the front by the letter of Archbishop 
Corrigan to Monsignior Ducey, of New York 
City, forbidding him to attend the sittings 
of the Lexow Committee, which he calls in 
disdain “that committee”—a command since 
disobeyed—and by the attack of Bishop 
McQuade, of Buffalo, upon Archbishop 
Ireland for recommending Father Malone 
for State Regent of New York, and for 
attending a Republican meeting during the 
late campaign. The first of these events will 
be associated in the public mind with Bishop 
Potter's declaration on Thanksgiving Day, 
that Tammany has kept New York in a 
“reign of terror, which has even claimed 
to have the most venerable dignitaries of 
religion, who have remained silent through 
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all the disclosures of its infamies, chained 
to its chariot wheels.” As to Bishop 
McQuaid’s criticism of Archbishop Ireland 
for attending a political meeting, on the 
ground that it is against the policy of the 
Catholics to meddle in politics, it has been 
shown that in the very campaign in which 
Archbishop Ireland had a silent partnership 
on one side, many priests enjoined their 
people at the mass to vote on the other side. 

In this connection, it is curious to note 
that Roman Catholics and Anglicans have, 
in London, united in a movement which 
barely escaped defeat in the recent School 
Board election, to compel the teaching of 
so much of the thirty-nine articles of the 
Episcopal creed as the Roman Catholics 
also accept, in the public schools of that 
city. All other denominations and many 
others resisted this sectarian movement, and 
were so nearly successful that the victors 
will probably think it safest to use their 
victory moderately. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


Prof. Max Muller, of Oxford, whose excel- 
lent article on the Parliament of Religions 
is mentioned at considerable length in 
another department of this magazine, makes 
an eloquent plea for a closer bond between 
England and America. Professor Muller 
is fond of Americans; and well he may be, 
for he has as enthusiastic friends, and more 
of them, probably, in this country than in 
England. Those who have been honored 
by the hospitality of the great Oriental 
scholar at number seven Norham Gardens, 
never tire of lauding the Professor and his 
estimable wife. The following sentence 
from the article referred to above, shows 
how Professor Muller is first Anglo-Saxon, 
rather. than German, as he was born, or 


English as he is by adoption: “Let us show 
that we can be above party, above country, 
above creed; that we owe allegiance to truth 
only, and to that voice of conscience which 
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is the real presence in the universal com- 
munion of mankind.” 


SIR JOHN THOMPSON. 


Sir John Thompson, who died suddenly 
in England, is the fourth Canadian premier 
who has passed away since 1891—Sir John 
McDonald, who was for years the most con- 
spicuous person in the political life in 
Canada, being the first of the four. Sir 
John Thompson went to England a little 
while ago to take the oath as a member of 
the Queen’s Privy Council. He was a native 
of Nova Scotia, gradually winning his way 
in politics until he attained the high position 
of premier of his country. He was a man 
of strong and keen intellect, and won by his 
merits the high regard of his constituents. 
His death dissolved the Canadian Cabinet. 
After a new ministry is formed, a general 
election will be held. 
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TURKISH ATROCITIES AMONG 


URKISH atrocities among Armenians 

are now, not for the first time, startling 
the civilized world. The Armenians are 
a quiet, inoffensive and most useful people. 
No equal number of subjects of any other 
race, Moslem or Christian, has paid into 
the imperial treasury an equal amount of 
taxes. There are two and a half or three 
millions scattered all over the empire, but 
chiefly in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
They are industrious and generally tem- 
perate. They are a social people. The 
family relation is guarded with great strict- 
ness. They are devoutly loyal to their 
church, nationality and language. They 
have guarded these through centuries of 
blood, exile and suffering. Their native 
land, Armenia, contains but a small portion 
of them. There is not a place ten miles 
square in Turkey, where they are not in a 
minority, and generally of from one to six 
or eight. 

During the last half century the Arme- 
nians have made great progress on many 
lines. 

They have increased in number while 
the Turks have slowly decreased. This 
fact is acknowledged by the government, 
and has been commented on in Turkish 
newspapers. 


Their schools, colleges, newspapers, their 
general intelligence and enterprise have 
awakened no little jealousy on the part of 


their masters. The Turkish Minister of 
Public Instruction once assigned as a reason 
for opposing Robert College the fact that the 
rayahs (subjects) already had more schools 
and more education than the Moslems. He 
proposed to make the rayahs wait until the 
Moslems should overtake them. 

Another step in advance has been taken 
so quietly and naturally as to be hardly 


ARMENIANS. 


noticed. It is on the increasing purchase 
of land from Turkish owners. Forty, or 
even twenty years ago, no Armenian could 
purchase land of a Turk unless peculiar 
circumstances, such as entire isolation from 
other Turkish property, favored it. It is 
much less than twenty years ago that an 
Armenian farmer purchased a small piece 
of a Turkish neighbor—about two acres— 
and plowed and sowed it with wheat. The 
Moslem neighbors were so displeased, that a 
rayah and ghiaour should buy land of a 
true believer, that they rode their horses 
over the growing grain in all directions and 
trod it into the ground. 

But of late years, before this Huntchagist 
(revolutionary) movement was heard of, 
the Armenians in the interior have been 
buying land of the Turks without let or 
hindrance. The British Consul at Diarbekir 
has expressed his surprise at the amount of 
money sent to his care by Armenian laborers 
in foreign countries, especially from America, 
for the purchase of land. It was a very 
hopeful, silent change which this recent 
miserable and foolish revolutionary move- 
ment has upset. Here and there Armenians 
have always been subject to cruel wrongs 
and oppressions. ‘Taxation has been heavy, 
even if justly managed. But the people 
have often been left to the tender mercies 
of the greedy, capacious tax-gatherers. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Armenian 
people were increasing in numbers and 
importance. It is a remarkable fact that 
immigration into Russia has played only a 
small part in their history. There would be 
no possibility of retaining themif they really 
desired to get away. But the Armenians 
have two great objections to Russia: One 
is that their sons will be drafted into the 
army and will become Russians. Whether 
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they will ever return to their Armenian 
homes is doubtful. Another is, they must 
lose their language. In the school and in 
the church and in the courts, nothing but 
the Russian language must be used, and 
they know well that in the end their 
language, their Armenian liturgy and their 
church must disappear. 

It is much to be regretted that the Turk- 
ish government has shut its eyes to all this. 
It has not understood the value of its 
Armenian subjects. It has fallen into the 
lead of two dangerous guides, Russia and 
fanaticism. The government has become 
the tool and dupe of Russia. It is inex- 
cusable for being thus led to its own 
destruction. It knew perfectly well how 
Russian agents, “revolutionists,” incited the 
Moslem inhabitants to perpetrate the ‘“Bul- 
garian horrors.” Russian agents have been 
planning but too successfully for an exhi- 
bition of Armenian horrors. 

The efficient agency in controlling the 
Turkish people is fanaticism. 

The government knows perfectly well 
that the idea of an Armenian revolution is 
too absurd to be worthy of sober considera- 
tion. It knows that the Armenians are 
about one to eight of the Moslems, that 
they are an unarmed peasantry, and have no 
knowledge of the use of arms. The Mos- 
Jems are all armed and are terrible fighters. 
The least indication of revolt would be 
wiped out in blood, without calling in the 
militia. 

The fanaticism of the Moslems may be 
kindled by a spark. The publications of 
the Huntchagist committees in Greece, Eng- 
land and the United States have been spread 
over Turkey and have been multiplied by 
the Turkish newspapers with sensational 
comments. The Turkish mind is thus 
stirred up and ready to pounce upon the 
poor Armenians with or without the slight- 





est cause. The Turkish government, know- 
ing all this, telegraphed to its officers to 
put down the rebels. This was equivalent 
to “Slaughter the Armenians!” 

Now that it perceives that its work is 
abhorred by the civilized world, it is making 
frantic efforts to free itself from responsi- 
bility. It is determined no news from the 
region of the slaughter shall reach the 
world. It takes possession of all corre- 
spondence. It appoints a commission of 
inquiry. Everyone acquainted with Turkey 
knows that this is an official means to cover 
up the truth, to prove the guilty innocent 
and the innocent guilty. 

The Turkish minister at Washington, 
Mr. Mavroyeni, has exerted upon the Turk- 
ish government an unhappy influence in 
all this nefarious affair. He has made 
representation of what the Huntchagists 
are doing, which, as a man of common 
sense, he ought to scorn. If they have 
declared that they are sending arms and 
ammunition through Persia into Turkey in 
order toarm the Armenian revolutionists, he 
knows the thing is just as absurd as their 
sending arms to the moon for that purpose. 
Yet such foolish things he is understood to 
have reported to his government. He isa 
Greek gentleman, and as such he is a natural 
ally of Russia. It would be contrary to all 
his national instincts not to favor the Russian 
side of a question. But he has betrayed 
himself in the use he has made of my 
letter, published in the Congregationalist in 
October last. He has expunged that part 
of it which a Russian would expunge, and 
has made out a document in defense of the 
Turkish government, which that government 
is sending to all the powers that exist. I 
am perfectly willing to testify to the truth 
in favor of the Turkish government, or the 
Russian, or any other government, but in 
my own language unaltered. In the only 
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Turkish Atrocities 


example I have seen, the minister has left 
out what is necessary in order to understand 
the whole, and I therefore denounce the 
crafty scheme as based on falsehood. 
Fanaticism is apt to make itself incon- 
venient to civilized nations. As Turkey 
now stands as an ally of the most cruel 
and bloody fanaticism, she has to deal with 


Boston, in resolutions published in Our 
Day for December, has called for the execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin, which binds 
Turkey to protect from outrage her Chris- 
tian inhabitants. Chicago, London and 
New York have followed with similar 
protests. In the New York meeting, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Waid, of the Indepen- 
dent, made an effective speech. The Rev. 
Dr. John Hall presented the following 
exceedingly judicious and timely resolutions, 
and explained the reasons why they should 
receive recognition by the President. They 
were adopted with impressive unanimity 
and emphasis: 

Wuereas, [t appears in most trustworthy 
reports from various sources that twenty- 
five or more towns and villages of Armenia 
have been recently sacked and destroyed by 
Turkish troops, and still further, that sev- 
eral thousand innocent men, women and 
children of Sassoun have been slaughtered 
in cold blood; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, citizens of New York 
City and vicinity, in mass meeting assem- 
bled, extend our warmest sympathy to the 
Christian people of Armenia, who have 
again and again been plundered, violated 
and killed for their religious faith, with no 
prospect of redress or of any cessation of 
the outrages to which they are subject 
under Turkish rule, except through the 
intervention of the great Christian Powers. 

Wuerzeas, Such wholesale and outrageous 
cruelties have been repeatedly inflicted upon 
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the civilized world. She has long ceased to 
frighten it. She must now cease to cajole 
it. The differences and mutual jealousies 
of Europe have been the safety of Turkey. 
Let those jealousies now cease, and Justice, 
in the name of Christianity and civilization, 
take the helm. Cyrus HaMuLin. 
Lexington, Mass. 


unoffending people with the knowledge and 
consent of the Turkish government, and 

Whereas, In the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
the Sublime Porte promised to protect, 
“without delay,” its Armenian subjects from 
the rapacity of Circassians and Kurds, and 
bound itself to fulfill this solemn promise 
under the superintendence of the Powers, 
and 

Wuereas, England has the authority and 
power to insist that Turkey shall protect 
the lives and property of the Armenians, 
and her honor is pledged before the whole 
world to do so; therefore, 

Resolved, That we call upon the signatory 
Powers of the Treaty of Berlin to enforce 
without further delay the provisions of the 
61st Article of said treaty, and we call par- 
ticularly upon the British government to 
fulfill the obligations which it further 
assumed by the Cyprus Convention. 

Resolved, That we earnestly appeal to 
our government to take, in the name of our 
common humanity, all the measures con- 
sistent with our foreign policy, in order to 
suppress the civil and religious persecution 
for which the Turkish government is 
responsible, and that we urge immediate 
effeetive consideration of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, with the request that the 
same be communicated through the Depart- 
ment of State to the representatives of the 
signatory Powers. 





NEAL DOW’S WATCHWORDS FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


AN ORATION, BY JOSEPH COOK, DELIVERED AT PROHIBITION PARK, STATEN ISLAND, JUNE 38, 
1894, AT THE CELEBRATION OF NEAL DOW'S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


I 


HE House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone says, 

must be mended orended. The liquor 
traffic, Neal Dow says, must be ended, 
because it cannot be mended. The secret 
of securing attention is to say the thing 
that supremely needs to be said. The way 
to make a man, or an audience, or a nation, 
or a century alert is strike at the apple 
of the eye. Now, it supremely needs to 
be said that the liquor traffic cannot be 
mended. The average citizen does not as 
yet believe this. If we are to judge by polit- 
ical platforms, our great historic parties 
do not believe it. They think the liquor 
traffic can be mended by license, high or 
low, by taxation, state partnerships, or 
something short of prohibition. The apple 
of the eye of the temperance reform is 
the fact that the liquor traffic, like the 
slave trade or piracy, cannot be mended, 
and therefore must be actually ended. It 
is an evil with which experience has proved 
that there can be no successful compromises. 
We long tried in vain to put down slavery 
by compromises, or by mending it, but we 
found at last that there was no successful 
way of dealing with it except by ending it. 
“Thank God,” said Secretary Seward once 
in the Senate, “the shifting sands of com- 
promise are passing from under my feet; I 
now feel beneath me the rock of abolition.” 
In relation to the liquor traffic, Neal Dow’s 
feet were long ago planted on the rock. 
Some of us yet stand on the sand. 

On his ninetieth birthday, that great 
reformer, whose career we are met to honor, 
commenced a speech with this sentence: 
“T who am about to die salute you.” In the 
Roman amphitheater, when gladiators were 
about to enter mortal combats, they saluted 
the emperor with these memorable words: 
“Morituri salutamus.” It is a solemn, 
and ought to be an inspiring and strat- 
egic hour, when we salute one who salutes 
us in this manner, with the wisdom of 
nearly a century of experience in his 


words and the light of eternity on his coun- 
tenance. 

The face of George Washington was a 
large type copy of the Ten Commandments. 
So is that of Neal Dow. Conscience and 
courage, will and wisdom, duly combined, 
make celestial fire. A large spark of that 
fire was a divine gift to Neal Dow’s soul. 
This has made his life for nearly a century 
a purifying force in American civilization. 
Whether as mayor, legislator, general or 
civilian, he has always been a reformer, at 
once unselfish and unflinching. 

Every temperance blade should have a 
hilt, and every temperance hilt should have 
a blade. The Maine prohibitory law, as 
framed and executed by Neal Dow, was a 
sword with both blade and hilt. His prin- 
ciples of total abstinence and prohibition 
give that blade a double edge, and make it 
invincible. He has fought a good fight, he 
has kept the faith, and even at ninety years 
of age he has not finished his course. 


In the rising tide of temperance agitation 
in modern days, the wave of Prohibition has 
a most strategic position. All the waves 
that rise behind it urge it on. All the 
waves that rise before it are urged on by it. 
It commands the sea. There is, no doubt, 
from time to time a recession of minor 
billows and eddies, but as the horologe of 
time strikes the advancing, fateful years, 
the central tide of the temperance reform 
continually rises. 

1760. John Wesley denounces liquor- 
sellers as living in houses stained with blood, 
and driving men to perdition like sheep. 

1785. Dr. Rush, in co-operation with 
Franklin and Putnam, assails the drinking 
customs of his day in the name of science. 

1810. Lyman Beecher launches the thun- 
derbolts of the church against intemperance. 

1826. Justin Edwards, in the American 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 
lifts the educated sentiment of the land to 
abhorrence of the liquor traffic, and of the 
drinking customs of society. 
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1838. Massachusetts adopts the famous 
law forbidding the sale, at any one time, of 
any less quantity than fifteen gallons. 

1840. The Washingtonian movement 
commences, and John Gough becomes, on 
both sides of the sea, the foremost advocate 
of total abstinence. 

1851. Conserving the whole moral and 
political force of the previous movements, 
the Maine Law arrives, with Neal Dow as 
its originator and champion. 

1869. The National Prohibition Party, 
known until 1884 as the Prohibition 
Reform Party, is founded. With Neal 
Dow, John P. St. John, General Fisk, Miss 
Willard, Mrs. Livermore, Samuel Dickie, 
Dr. Miner, and scores of other heroic 
leaders, and with The Voice and other 
temperance journals as assistants, it has 
conducted many admirable campaigns, and 
extended greatly the temperance education 
of the people and increased the political 
strength of the temperance vote. 

1874. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is organized, and under the 
leadership of Frances Willard, and later of 
Lady Henry Somerset and their co-laborers, 
achieves a career of varied beneficence 
unmatched among organizations of its class 
in the whole tid+ of time. 

1888. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decides, in the Kansas cases, that 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is constitu- 
tional. 

1893. Scientific Temperance Instruction 
is made mandatory in the schools of thirty- 
eight American states and all the territories. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, leader of this move- 
ment, receives five highest awards at the 
World’s Fair for her work as National 
Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and for temperance 
text-books adapted to the new law. 

1894. Colorado grants to women equal 
suffrage, and woman's ballot is everywhere 
dreaded by the saloon as the ally of pro- 
hibition. 

1895. If it is permitted to forecast the 
future, may we not hope for a Congressional 
Investigating Commission, vested with 
power to unveil the horrors of the charnel 
houses, which the liquor traffic has filled 


with dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness? 

1900. May we not hope that before the 
close of the century Scientific Temperance 
Instruction will have been spread over the 
entire Republic? Out of forty-four states 
it now covers thirty-nine, and all the terri- 
tories, with the District of Columbia, 
Annapolis and West Point. 

1910. At this date, the cities are likely 
to contain a majority of the population of 
the land. Unless the liquor traffic is 
brought under control, some great disaster‘ 
caused by the political despotism of the 
dram-shop, will probably occur, and will 
become the basis of colossal reforms. 
Whenever the dram-shop oligarchy does 
something analogous to what slavery did 
when it fired on Fort Sumter, there will be 
a moral, political, and, if necessary, a mil- 
itary uprising of the people. Political 
necessity will ultimately make the liquor 
traffic an outlaw. It is a fact, and no fancy, 
that we have all lived to see the abolition 
of slavery. It is not incredible that most 
of us may live to see the abolition of the 
liquor traffic by state and national enact- 
ment, both legislative and constitutional. 
As all the forces of our history tended to 
the abolition of slavery by moral, political 
and military methods, so all these forces 
now tend to make the liquor traffic forever 
an outlaw. 

Let us, first of all, congratulate our guest 
on his threescore and twenty crowded, 
heroic and victorious years. And next let 
us all devoutly thank heaven for giving to 
the world Neal Dow. And first, midst, 
last, let us commend to the nation and the 
world, in the temperance conflict, his name 
and principles as watchwords of gratitude, 
unity and victory. 


Il. 


Neal Dow’s Watchwords forthe T wentieth 
Century is my theme, and my general pur- 
pose is to show that his sword, with its two 
edges of abstinence and prohibition, ought 
to flash far and wide and victoriously in the 
new age about to dawn. 

Neal Dow was born March 2, 1804. 
This was a famous year, signalized by the 
coronation of Napoleon as emperor of the 
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French and the publication of his celebrated 
civil code. Washington had died only four 
years previously. In the year following 
Neal Dow's birth, Jefferson was elected 
president for the second time, and Nelson 
achieved his victory at Trafalgar. Scott's 
“Waverly” was published when Neal Dow 
was ten years old. The battle of New 
Orleans and that of Waterloo occurred in 
his eleventh year. All the stupendous 
events of this century are either within, or 
within sight of the range of his life. He 
has lived under every American president 
except Washington and Adams. 

Neal Dow was fortunate in his ancestry. 
A Quaker training is the first great head- 
land in his career. His father and mother 
and all his ancestors for many generations 
belonged to the society of Friends. They 
were well-to-do farmers, thrifty, honest, 
sober, industrious, . peaceable, patriotic, 
long-lived. Two of his ancestors lived to 
be over one hundred years old. One of 
them passed his 104th year. Belief in the 
Divine authority of the still small Voice is 
the chief characteristic of the Quakers, and 
has made many of them earthquakers—for 
example, George Fox, William Penn, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Neal Dow. His 
parents taught their son implicit obedience 
to conscience. “It is an immensely great 
thing,” said John Brown, of Ossawatomie, 
“to do exactly the best that you know how.” 
This is precisely what Neal Dow was taught 
todo. ‘Whoever resolves to do all his duty, 
and not merely part of it,” said Lord Bacon, 
“is immediately conscious of the presence 
of the gods.” An aureole of that presence 
has been the secret of Neal Dow's power. 

He was a total abstainer from youth. 
He was educated in the Portland Acad- 
emy and the Friends New Bedford Institute. 
Justin Edwards, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
was one of the first to interest him in tem- 
perance work. Asa member of the Maine 
Mechanics Charitable Association, while 
yet a young man, he opposed the admission 
of a rum-seller who applied for membership, 
and after a protracted discussion, secured his 
rejection. 

A thrilling incident in Neal Dow’s early 
personal experience fired a train of thought 
and action which led to the enactment of 


the Maine Prohibitory Law. The moment 
of the crystallization of the main lines of a 
great career is always worthy of minute 
study. A lady whom he knew sent to Neal 
Dow a note expressing a wish to see him. 
Her husband was a graduate of Harvard 
University, and held an important office in 
the United States service. He was a 
dipsomaniac. There was a large family, 
whose only dependence was upon the salary 
of the father. His chief had warned him 
that he could not retain his position unless 
he improved his habits. The wife said that 
her husband went to only one shop for his 
drink, and if the keeper would not sell him 
any, she could keep him in the house until 
fit to appear again at the office. Mr. Dow 
went directly to the rum-shop and asked, 
“Ts Mr. Blank here?” “No,” said the rum- 
seller. But hearing voices in the back shop, 


Mr. Dow opened the door and found the 
husband in a group of drinkers, pulled him 
out, and stated the case to the proprietor, 
and begged him to sell no more to this man, 
because otherwise, he would certainly lose 
his situation, and his family would be with- 


out resources. 

“It is my business to sell rum,” was the 
brutal reply of the barkeeper. “I havea 
license to sellrum. I shall sell it to any one 
who wants it and has the money to pay for 
it. I support my family by selling rum. 
I want none of your advice. When I want 
it [ll send for you; until then, keep it to 
yourself.” 

“You have a license to sell rum, have 
you?” Mr. Dow replied. “You will sell it 
to any one who can pay for it, will you? 
You support your family by destroying the 
families of others, do you? Heaven help- 
ing me, I'll see if I cannot change all that.” 

Taking the poor drunkard by the arm, 
he led him home, and from that hour began 
a war for the extermination of the grog- 
shops. He resolved to make the liquor 
traffic in Maine an outlaw. This account 
of the famous incident which fired him for 
the war, I have given with literal adherence 
to statements authorized by himself, and 
purposely without amplification or embel- 
lishment. 

John Wooley, in an address of wonder- 
ful vividness, given in Chicago at the 
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Temperance Temple, has told these facts in a 
way to make them glow and burn from 
within like the heart of a crucible. It was 
in the flame of righteous indignation at the 
legalized wickedness of license that Neal 
Dow's soul was raised to white heat for 
prohibition. He had been taught the trade 
of atanner. As Dr. Cuyler says, he now 
took up the chase of the wild beast of the 
liquor traffic, and pursued it with such suc- 
cess that he flayed him alive, tanned his 
hide, and nailed it to the door of the state- 
house at Augusta. 

He began his efforts by a ten years’ cam- 
paign for the education of the people. 
‘‘Maine,” Neal Dow now says, “was made 
a prohibition state by sowing it knee deep 
with temperance literature.” Winter and 
summer, in weather cold or hot, wet or dry, 
he made in his carriage missionary tours of 
the state, taking always with him one 
friend—Mr. Shirley, of Brooklyn—and 
sometimes two or three, and himself paying 
all expenses. Series of meetings were 
arranged in advance, and large audiences 
awaited him, to which, as well as in private 
houses, and especially among school chil- 
dren, he distributed temperance tracts, 
besides the inspiration of his incisive and 
manly eloquence. 

The first fruit of these efforts was the 
Maine Prohibitive Act of 1846. This 
law made no adequate provision for the 
seizure of liquors illegally held for sale. 
Mr. Dow immediately began agitation for 
its amendment, and for the choice of a leg- 
islature pledged to effective prohibition. 

While mayor of Portland, he drafted the 
celebrated bill which afterward became the 
famous Maine Law. It forbade the man- 
ufacture, sale and keeping for sale of intox- 
icating liquors. Liquors kept for sale were 
to be seized. confiscated and destroyed. 
No action could be maintained for recovery 
of liquors thus confiscated. There could be 
no property in such liquors. Cases arising 
under this act were to take precedence in 
the courts over all others, except those in 
which the persons on trial were actually 
waiting in confinement. Penalties imposed 
in the act were not to be lightened directly 
or indirectly by the court. Liquors for 
medicinal purposes or for use in the man- 


ufactures and the arts were to be sold by 
an agent specially appointed in each town, 
who should have no pecuniary interest in 
the sales. This act was to go into effect as 
soon as approved by the Governor. 

Mr. Dow’s friends in Portland, to whom 
he submitted this bill for criticism, were 
confident that it would not be passed by the 
Legislature. Arriving at Augusta, the state 
capital, April 29, 1851, two days before the 
adjournment for the session, he obtained 
the appointment of a committee and a legis- 
lative hearing in the afternoon, and spoke 
for an hour ina crowded hall, and presented 
his bill. It was passed by a vote of 86 to 
40 in the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. 
This was Saturday, the last day of May. 
Forty-three years ago yesterday, or June 2, 
1851, Governor Hubbard, a Democrat, 
signed the act and it became the Maine Law, 
the passage of which, as well as the birth- 
day of its author, we celebrate to-day. 

Under Mr. Dow’s enforcement of the law, 
Portland’s saloons soon ceased to exist. 
Many of them were closed, and became 
reputable places of business. Maine had 
been overrun with distilleries and breweries, 
and these gradually disappeared. There is 
not to-day, and has not been for many 
years, a distillery or brewery in Maine. 
Confiscated liquors were sometimes turned 
into the street gutters. The retail liquor 
trade was reduced to inconsiderable propor- 
tions. A sum equivalent to the value of 
all the property existing in the state had 
been wasted in drink in every period of 
twenty years. Evidences of poverty were 
seen everywhere in neglected farms, dilap- 
idated houses, decaying fences and general 
unthrift, but to-day Maine ranks with the 
most prosperous commonwealths. The 
traffic is practically unknown in more than 
three fourths of the territory of the state. 
“Where it exists at all,” says Mr. Dow, “it 
is mostly confined to the cities, and there 
it is carried on in nearly all instances in a 
small way and with more or less secrecy. 
This is due entirely to certain defects in 
the law, that leaves to the trade a consider- 
able margin of profit, which no prohibitory 
law should do. All the improvements that 
are still needed will come induetime. The 
most striking evidence of popular support 
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was provided in 1884, when the principle of 
prohibition was embedded in the constitu- 
tion of the state by a vote of three to one.” 

It is familiar history that in 1861 Neal 
Dow recruited the Thirteenth Maine Vol- 
unteers, and entered the army. He was made 
brigadier-general by President Lincoln in 
1862, and at one time had command of ten 
thousand men in the Department of the 
Gulf. After being twice wounded in battle 
at Port Hudson, he was taken prisoner. He 
suffered long in Libby Prison, where he 
slept upon the bare floor through the 
exceptionally cold winter of 1863-64. 

In 1857, 1866 and 1873 General Dow 
visited England, and delivered there gra- 
tuitiously some 500 addresses, under the 
auspices of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

In 1880 he was the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition Party for president of the United 
States, and led an encouraging temperance 
educational compaign for the people. 


III. 


It is characteristic of Neal Dow’s temper- 
ance program that he has united in it the 
best of the proposals of reformers before 
his time with the best of those made by his 
contemporaries. His great principles are 
total abstinence for the individual, total 
prohibition by the state. But he believes, 
also, in thorough education of the masses 
in regard to temperance issues. He is in 
full sympathy with the most advanced 
inculeations of science concerning total 
abstinence, and would have these taught 
everywhere in the common schools. He is 
a firm friend of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and very especially of 
the work for Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion. He has succeeded under a broad suff- 
rage, and is an advocate of a yet wider 
ballot—he believes in woman’s suffrage. He 
has never underrated moral and religious 
agitation for the support of the temperance 
cause. He is anxious to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the churches in both moral and 
political measures for the suppression of 
the traffic. He believes that church mem- 
bers who are voters should so use their suff- 
rage as to make the traffic an outlaw. He 
was one of the founders of the Republican 
Party, but advocates a reorganization of 


politics for the purpose of securing state 
and national prohibition, legislative and 
constitutional. 

Is it said that the Neal Dow program in 
the temperance reform is impracticable? 
That program, as we have seen, consists 
chiefly of two proposals—total abstinence 
by the individual, political prohibition by 
the state. My contention is that in both 
its parts the program has been proved by 
half a century of history to be not only 
practicable, but invincible. 

Total abstinence is now the watchword 
of the best life assurance societies. These 
cool, commercial organizations assure us 
that a man in middle life has at least a 
third better chance of long life as a total 
abstainer than as a moderate drinker. 
Many life assurance societies divide their 
clients into two sections—total abstainers 
and moderate drinkers—and often find that 
they must pay a bonus or premium of 18, 
20 and 23 per cent to the former, so much 
less is their average mortality than that of 
the latter. Athletic clubs agree with life 
assurance societies in reverence for total 
abstinence. 

Thirty-nine of the forty-four states of 
the American union have now made Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction of the young 
mandatory. This instruction, wherever 
approved text-books are used, is keyed up 
to the level of total abstinence. Among 
the writers of such approved text-books are 
such men as Sir Benjamin Richardson, of 
London, and Prof. Newell Martin, of the 
Chair of Biology, in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. All the schools under the care of 
the national government, including educa- 
tional institutions in all the territories, the 
naval school at Annapolis and the military 
at West Point, are under laws for compul- 
sory Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
Read your Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1892, and you will find in that non- 
partisan publication adequate honor placed 
upon this movement and its leader, Mrs. 
Hunt, of Boston. It is too late for city 
clubs, or even the President of Harvard 
University, to sneer at total abstinence. 
Total abstinence is a closed issue in 
adequately enlightened circles. 
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But it has always been admitted that 
prohibition by the state logically follows 
general acceptance of the policy of total 
abstinence by the individual. 


IV. 


Political prohibition has had great hin- 
drances, but also strategic triumphs. 

Prohibition is hindered, in the first place, 
by the necessary isolation of its beginnings, 
and the contagion of unreformed territory 
around it. To reform one town, county or 
state, while its neighbors remain unre- 
formed, is like attempting to extirpate 
thistles from one farm while its neighbors 
all allow thistles to grow, and their seeds to 
float on every wind. Even if the farms of 
a whole state, or a cluster of states, were to 
agree to extirpate noxious weeds, they 
would find difficulty in doing so as long as 
the national highways through those states 
allowed these weeds to grow at the road- 
sides. 

There is a sense in which adequate pro- 
hibition in states is hindered by the neglect 
of it by the nation. To be wholly success- 
ful, prohibition of the liquor traffic, like 
that of the slave trade, needs to be not only 
state and national, but also international. 
All the states around the North Sea entered, 
in 1887, into an agreement to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to seamen in 
their ports. Among the parties to this 
memorable compact were England, France, 
Denmark, Belgium and Holland. What 
has been done for prohibition all around 
the North Sea ought to be done for it all 
around the world. 

Prohibition in the United States has been 
hindered by the diversion of attention from 
the temperance reform by our necessary pre- 
occupation in one of the greatest civil wars 
known to the whole tide of recorded time. 

It has been hindered by an immense 
influx of unassimilated immigration. 

It has been hindered by the phenomenal 
growth of great cities. 

It has been hindered by the notorious 
sovereignty of the saloon in average munic- 
ipal politics. 

It has been hindered by the timidity, 
trickery and treachery of fifth-rate politic- 
ians, anxious not to offend the whisky vote. 
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It has been hindered by the apathy and 
somnolence of church members. Four 
millions of Protestants and about a million 
of Catholics in the United States are at once 
church members and voters. Most Protes- 
tant churches now exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership. To do this, and yet 
to allow church members to vote unrebuked 
to legalize rum-selling, is flat self-contra- 
diction and moral dishonor. 
Va 

It is often debated whether rum-selling is 
@ sin per se, or only a sin in its conse- 
quences. This query need not detain long 
an alert and practical mind. Whether a 
sin in itself, or only in its consequences, 
or in both respects, it is certain that rum- 
selling as a business is so mischievous that 
after many decades of discussion, the gen- 
eral Protestant rule is to exclude the rum- 
seller from church membership. This large 
mr indisputable temperance fact has many 
sides: 

1. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership cannot be consistently licensed, 
or in any way legalized by Christian votes. 
One and the same church cannot, without 
self-contradiction, exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership and also favor the legal 
sanction of rum-selling. It cannot, in rea- 
son or honor, with one hand makerum-sellers 
and with the other excommunicate rum- 
sellers. 

2. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership cannot be legalized without 
sin. This is the official declaration of the 
Methodist Church in the United States, 
and is the level to which all churches that 
exclude rum-sellers from church member- 
ship ought, in simple Christian consistency, 
turise. Logical consistency requires this level. 

3. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership ought not to be legalized by 
the state, nor should the state have any 
partnership in such business. It is from 
the point of view of this fact that the 
Gottenberg system, which provides for the 
continuance of the traffic under state man- 
agement, is seen to be vicious in principle. 
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4. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church 
membership cannot be legalized by a free 
state depending on the votes of a free 
church which excludes rum-sellers from 
membership, unless by the disloyalty of 
Christians to their principles. 

5. As no rum-seller ought to be a church 
member, no political party that proposes to 
legalize rum-selling can be consistently 
supported by Christian votes. 

These five propositions are only the differ- 
ent sides of a single pentagon. If the 
churches were consistent with themselves, 
and were to exhibit unanimity within the 
defenses of this pentagon, there is no 
political party in the nation whose policy, 
in regard to the liquor traffic might not 
be brought gradually into harmony with 
Christian principles. Let the churches 
make the liquor traffic an outlaw, and 
ultimately the state must do so. 

Not only do most Protestant churches 
now exclude rum-sellers from church mem- 
bership, and not only has it been officially 
affirmed by the Methodist Church in the 


Northern States that the liquor traftic can 
never be legalized without sin, but the 
Methodist Church in the Southern States 
has lately declared that a church member 
who signs an application for a license 
commits not only an indiscretion, but an 
immorality. These are great and memor- 


able deliverances. Other denominations 
are rising with more or less rapidity to the 
Methodist level of consistency. What one 
part of the church recognizes as immo- 
rality, the other parts cannot much longer 
treat as merely indiscretion. The hour of 
the total divorce of the church and the 
liquor traffic draws nigh, and may God 
haste n it! 

My propositions are two: 

1. That no religious denomination which 
excludes rum-sellers from church member- 
ship can consistently allow its members to 
vote to legalize it. 

2. That it is not seemly nor safe, and 
will not long be possible, for the churches 
to be divided against themselves in such a 
way that what some denominations treat as 
immorality others treat as simply an indis- 
cretion. 


Two standards as to the morality of 
legalizing the liquor traffic will not long 
exist side by side in the churches of free 
nations. The whole trend of public senti- 
ment shows that church members will soon 
be regarded everywhere as committing an 
immorality when they vote to legalize the 
liquor traffic. All the churches will sooner 
or later rise to the standard temperance 
level. As Neal Dow himself has said, 
“The liquor traffic exists in this country 
to-day only by the suffrance of the mem- 
bership of the Christian churches. They 
are masters of the situation so far as 
abolition of the traffic is concerned. When 
they say go, and vote go, it will go.” 

VI. 

License always implies the legalization of 
a portion of the liquor traffic*. It aims 
also to repress a portion of that traffic. It 
contains thus both a sanction and.a con- 
demnation of the saloon. It is a statutory 
authorization of a part of the traffic. It is 
also in theory a statutory limitation of 
another part of the traffic. It is this double 
character of License which causes, even 
among intelligent voters,so much confu- 
sion of thought concerning it. But it is 
highly important to emphasize the fact that 
License represses one portion of the traffic 
only at the expense of sanctioning another 
portion of it. 

This simple analysis’ of the definition of 
license answers most of the arguments in 
defense of it. The question is asked whether 
ten saloons are not better than fifteen. The 
reply is that they are not, if the fifteen can 
be reduced to ten only by definitely giving 


*Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, defines 
license as “a right given by some competent 
authority to do an aet which, without such 
authority, would be illegal.’? The text of the 
document giving a license usually reads: 
‘License is hereby given by authority of the 
city of to A. B. to keep asaloon and to sell,” 
ete. All this shows that license means legaliza- 
tion of a portion of the liquor traffic. A tax, 
on the contrary, confers no authority on him 
who pays it. Bouvier defines a tax asa ‘‘con- 
tribution imposed by Government on individ- 
uals for the service of the State.” It is futile, 
therefore, to contend that license is simply a tax 
upon the traffic and only a limitation of it, and 
not an authorization of a portion of it. 
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the sanction of Government to the ten. 
Are not ten murders better than twenty? 
No, if the twenty can be reduced to ten 
only by a statutory authorization of the 
ten. Is not half a loaf better than no 
bread? No, if the half loaf can be had on! 
on condition that it be first saturated wit 
poison, and this by the authority of the 
whole community. Did not Moses license 

olygamy and so attempt to limit its range? 
Vu. but not at the expense of assuming that 
the Divine sanction was given to polygamy 
within the actual range to which it was 
limited. Of two evils, must not we choose 
the less? No, if in choosing the less we are 
required to do evil ourselves. Of two evils, 
choose neither. 

License makes the community itself a 
rum-seller. It has now become disreputable 
for the individual to be a rum-seller. Com- 
paratively few native Americans engage in 
the retail liquor traffic. The foremost 
Christian denominations, such as the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian, exclude liquor- 
sellers from church membership. But 
license, high or low, makes the State a 
liquor-seller. As Horace Greeley was accus- 
tomed to say. “It is disreputable enough for 
the individual, under the pressure of per- 
sonal wants, to become a liquor-seller; but 
for the whole State to become such, and 
this with no necessity, but from pure greed 
and cowardice, is infamous.” 

The actual saloon of our day is notori- 
ously a school of crime, an ally of anarchy, 
a fountain of social misery, a source of 
heavy taxation, a cesspool of political 
corruption. License makes the whole com- 
munity a partner in the business of the 
actual saloon. To that business, with these 
results, License gives governmental sanc- 
tion, and so a legal respectability. But the 
actual saloon in most cases has infamous 
allies. The gambling-hell and the brothel 
and the gilded High License saloon usually 
go together in great cities. As Prof. Her- 
rick Johnson has said in an epigram not 
soon to be forgotten, “Low License asks 
for your son; High License for your 
daughter, also.” High License tempts the 
saloon to make alliance with the gambling- 
hell and the brothel so as to raise funds to 
pay the High License fees. This tempta- 
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tion is rarely resisted. License of the saloon, 
therefore, may easily amount in effect toa 
license of gambling and harlotry. It is 
assumed in this discussion that the wicked- 
ness of licensing these allies of the saloon 
is admitted. But the community that 
fosters the liquor traffic by giving it legal- 
ization, does practically make itself largely 
Big serescinn for the usual allies of the traffic. 

iquor-selling, it is sometimes said, is not 
a sin in itself. But the business of the 
actual saloon is what is in question. We 
think that this is a sin in itself, fully justify- 
ing the exclusion of the liquor-seller from 
church membership, as it now does in the 
leading evangelical denominations. But 
certainly the business, even if it were not a 
sin in itself, is a sin in its circumstances. 
The wickedness of all forms of license is 
proved by the wickedness notoriously 
resulting from the business of the actual 
saloon of ourday. To make the commu- 
nity a partner in that business and its 
results by license, high or low, is not only 
the worst social economy, but also ethical 
wickedness. The actual liquor traffic, as 
the Methodist Church officially declares, 
‘ean never be legalized without sin.” It may 
not be a sin in itself to light a match, but 
it is a sin in its circumstances to light a 
match in a powder magazine. The actual 
saloon manufactures paupers, criminals, 
widows, orphans, madmen and lost souls, 
and license of the actual saloon makes the 
community itself a participator in this 
wickedness. 


License proceeds upon self-contradictory 


principles. It sanctions the traffic with 
one hand and condemns it with the other. 
In the days of the American conflict with 
slavery, Government treated slave-holding 
as a crime north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
All the power of the Government was to be 
brought to bear against it there. One 
hair's-breadth south of that line, however, 
slavery changed its character and was to be 
permitted. All the powers of the Govern- 
ment were to be exercised to defend it 
there. History has now proved that a policy 
thus divided against itself could not pros- 
per. Under a license system, Government 
treats the liquor traffic as it once did 
slavery. The license fee is Mason and 
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Dixon’s line. On one side of that line 
Government condemns the traffic. A hair’s- 
breadth across the line, on the other side, 
Government defends it. These principles 
are self-contradictory. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. 

License forces the saloon into politics, 
disciplines the enemy, and so is the source 
of untold political corruption. The licensed 
liquor traffic corrupts the police force and 
the lower courts, and is the chief source of 
municipal misrule, which is the principal 
peril of free institutions. 

License apparently brings a revenue to 
the State, and so intrenches the traffic 
behind the cupidity of short-sighted tax- 
payers. It robs Peter to pay Paul, but it 
does not pay Paul. The expenses which 
the traffic brings upon the community 
greatly exceed any profit arising from 
license fees. But this fact is overlooked by 
average voters. The money there appears 


to be in license is a temptation to the State 
and a chief source of the political power of 
the saloon. It is, nevertheless, the estimate 
of the best statisticians that for every dol- 


lar which the State gains by license of the 
liquor traffic, it loses $18 by direct damages 
caused by that traffic. 

License does not for any length of time 
diminish the amount of sales of liquor, 
although for awhile it may diminish the 
number of places in which liquor is sold. 
But the large establishments often own the 
small ones and foster the illegal trade of 
the latter. The gilded saloons want the 
low dives kept open to receive the refuse 
constituency of the former. When the 
drunkard becomes a noisy and loathsome 
sot, he is turned out of the upper into the 
lower grade of saloons. 

License gives the traffic legal, industrial, 
political and social respectability, and so 
increases the power of the saloon to tempt 
the respectable classes, and lowers and cor- 
rupts the temperance sentiment of the 
community at large. The city government 
of Omaha, under High License of the 
saloons, has sunk to so low a level that it 
now derives a large revenue from arrange- 
ments nearly approaching the licensing of 
houses of unreportable infamy. 

License prohibits Prohibition, for it 


always provides for the continuance of the 
traffic. The revenue which the misled voter 
suffers the State to obtain from High 
License, although it by no means covers the 
damages inflicted by the traffic, and is col- 
lected from the victims of the saloons and 
their families, operates as a golden bar to 
Prohibition. The higher the license fee 
the higher and stronger is this bar. It is 
notorious that the policy of License is 
favored by politicians as a means of defeat- 
ing Prohibition. The Chicago Tribune very 
justly says: ‘High License, reasonably and 
soe enforced, is the only barrier against 
*rohibition in the present temper of the 
~~ in almost every State of the Union.” 
n January, 1889, the Omaha Bee said: 
“The only effective way to block Prohibi- 
tion is to enforce rigidly High License.” 

License is generally approved by the 
liquor traffic itself. 

License, so far as it produces apparently 
good results, owes its seeming success to its 
restrictive features. The Brooks Law in 
Pennsylvania, for example, transferred the 
power to grant licenses in Philadelphia and 
Allegheny from corrupt political Boards to 
the Judges of reputable Courts. The Judges 
granted licenses much more cautiously than 
the politicians had done, and gave full 
force to the prohibitive elements of the law. 

License has been weighed in the scales of 
practical experience for hundreds of years, 
and found wanting. The present power of 
the liquor traffic and the current intemper- 
ance of our time, have grown up under it. 
Over against this indisputable fact is to be 
placed the fact which is equally indispu- 
table, that no License and Prohibition, 
whenever fairly weighed in the balances, 
have been most significantly approved by 
their practical results. 

License is condemned as wickedness by 
the chief Christian denominations of our 
time. The celebrated declaration of the 
Methodist Church in its General Conference 
of 1888, may now fairly be said to rep- 
resent the opinion of the most enlightened 
and religiously earnest portions of Christ- 
endom at large, so that in citing it here we 
summarize scores of equivalent declarations 
from other religious bodies: “The liquor 
traffic can never be legalized without sin. 
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License, high or low, is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy.” It is gross 
inconsistency for church members to vote 
for License, and then exclude licensed rum- 
sellers from church membership.* 

If church members would act indepen- 
dently and vote outside the churches on this 
topic of the liquor traffic, as they do in the 
inside, there is no political party that they 
might not bring to terms. When the path 
to political preferment leads them through 
the gin-mills, free government is a farce, 
and its future is likely to bea tragedy. No 
political party in the United States can be 
permanently preserved in whisky. 


VIL. 


In spite of all hindrances, however, Pro- 
hibition has had great triumphs. After 
thirty-three years’ trial of the Maine Law, 
Neal Dow's state placed the prohibitory 
principle in her Constitution, and no polit- 
ical party would dare to propose to repeal 
it. Kansas, Iowa, Vermont, show the 
immense utility of Prohibition, and so does 
the history of its genuine reign in any 
other of the several states that have been 
able, under party government, to adopt it 
even for a season. The huge province of 
Ontario, by a recent vote, called for Pro- 
hibition. 

Thirty-three states of the American Union 
have recognized the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of Prohibition by giving counties the 
right of local option in regard to the liquor 
traffic. 

The seed that the hand of Neal Dow has 
scattered at home and abroad, springs up 
already in the vernal season of a better age 
to come. It struggles with a surly soil, 
indeed, and sometimes with fierce north 
winds and unseasonable frosts. It is trod- 
den upon by the split hoofs of greed, fraud, 
ignorance and unnatural appetite. But 
the sun is its friend; every shower from 
heaven drops upon it as a benediction; and 
the harvest is as sure to be plenteous at last 


* Encyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion. Funk and Wagnalls, 1891. Article by 
Joseph Cook on License. See also the very able 
volume by E. J. Wheeler, entitled ‘Prohibition, 
the Principle, the Policy and the Party.’’ Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Library. 


as the orb of advancing day is to continue 
on its course. 

Do you wish to help the poor? Outlaw 
the liquor traffic, which adds one thousand 
millions annually to the wastes and burdens 
of the Republic. Do you wish to cut the 
tap-root of the cancer of political corrup- 
tion in great cities? Outlaw the liquor 
traffic, which makes rum-sellers at once our 
robbers and our rulers. 

As Neal Dow has said, “There is a new 
agency now coming rapidly to the front in 
this country. It is Woman’s Suffrage. It 
has one class of opponents that will never 
say die—that is, unscrupulous politicians 
and prominent men of unsavory lives and 
smirched reputation, so many of whom now 
direct public affairs and determine public 
politics. Such people know very well that 
such as they will speedily drop out of the 
ranks as leaders of the country when 
women have the power, through the ballot- 
box, to say no!” 

As a safe rallying cry for electoral 
reform, [ venture to suggest these words: 
No Sex, No Shirks, No Simpletons in Suff- 
rage. By nosimpletons I mean the reading 
test. I would not take the ballot from any 
man who has it now, but I would follow 
the advice of General Grant and of many 
others of our great publicists, and pro- 
claim by law that all who come into this 
country by birth or immigration after a 
certain date, to be announced in advance, 
say 1900 or 1925, and have the privileges 
of our common schools, and do not learn to 
read and write, shall never vote until they 
do learn. By no shirks I mean compul- 
sory voting. Dudley Field, the greatest 
law reformer of our century, has earnestly 
advocated this measure. If a man has the 
right to vote and does not exercise it, and 
can give no decent excuse, such as illness or 
necessary absence, fine him, and put the 
fine into the educational fund. A bill pro- 
posing this measure came recently within 
six votes of passing the Massachusetts 
Senate. Similar legislation has been favor- 
ably discussed in the Legislatures of Mary- 
land and New York. Compulsory voting 
was the rule in certain important cases in 
ancient Athens. It is now the law in some 
of the cantons of Switzerland. Absentee- 
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ism at the polls is an enormous peril in 
both national and local elections in the 
United States. When these two safeguards 
of the reading test and compulsory voting 
have been secured, then it will be safe to 
say No Sex in suffrage. I am authorized 
by several leading advocates of equal suff- 
rage to say that they are in favor of these 

reliminary safeguards. What lightning 
is to the oak, woman’s ballot would be to 
the liquor traffic and its allied vices, and for 
one, I say, God send us that lightning! 


VII. 


Neal Dow has had among his contem- 
= all the presidents of the United 
tates except Washington; nearly all the 
judges of the Supreme Court, and every 
ruler of Europe since William III. and the 
Bourbons. His life has been parallel with 


those of Bismarck and Victor Hugo, John 
Bright and Gladstone, Lincoln, Phillips and 
Garrison, Sumner, Seward, Grant, Sherman, 
Father Matthew, Gough, Beecher, Frances 
Willard, Lady Somerset and General Booth. 

Who among them all has maintained 
— consistency in the advocacy of 


umanitarian reform than he? Who has 
exhibited greater courage or unselfishness, 
or indeed has had a cause to champion more 
commanding in importance at the present 
hour, or more vital in its relations to the 
future of humanity? There is more need 
of man’s emancipation from intemperance 
than there ever was of the emancipation of 
certain states from political bondage, or of 
certain classes of the population from 
slavery. 

Mr. Gladstone maintains that the liquor 
traffic, because of the continuity of its 
ravages, has done more mischief in the 
Anglo-Saxon world than war, pestilence 
and famine taken together. The liquor 
traffic no doubt adds more to the wastes and 
burdens of English-speaking lands than 
slavery ever did. It has more money behind 
it than slavery ever had in this Republic. 
Slavery never caused a national loss of a 
thousand millions annually, nor occasioned 
the death of a hundred thousand citizens in 
any one year before the Civil War. 

The majesty of the reform which Neal 
Dow has led is to be measured by the mag- 


nitude of the mischiefs he has attacked in 
their stronghold. It is to be estimated also 
by the relation of these evils to a great 
variety of other injurious growths of cor- 
ruption in politics, industry, the home, and 
even the church. 

We may well salute our hero as the cir- 
cumnavigator of the whole globe of reform, 
for his principles, if carried out, touch all 
latitudes and longitudes of the foremost 
human interests. Total abstinence is a 
closed question in the high places of science. 
Athletics and life assurance teach total 
abstinence. Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion in the schools of thirty-nine states, is 
keyed up to the level of total abstinence 
principles. All this forbids a compromise 
temperance program in the schools. And 
this forbids a compromise program in the 
churches. And the attitude of the schools 
and the churches will ultimately forbid a 
compromise temperance program in politics. 

For one | am profoundly convinced that 
only the Neal Dow program in the temper- 
ance reform is fit to be the Watchword of 
the Twentieth Century. Only Neal Dow’s 
program will prevent the division and mis- 
direction of the temperance forces. United 
in support of Neal Dow’s program, the 
temperance forces of the modern world, by 
the blessing of Heaven, would be certain of 
educational, social, religious and political 
triumph. 

The Statue of Liberty at the New York 
gates of the ocean and the Statue of Faith 
on the Plymouth shores are sisters. I never 
ne through New York Harbor or visit 

lymouth Rock without seeming to hear 
the two statues converse with each other. 
The Statue of Liberty I always overhear 
saying in Webster’s words: “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and insepar- 
able.” And the Statue of Faith replies: 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable, but these are possible only 
to a people whose God is the Tord.” And 
to-day I hear both Liberty and Faith utter- 
ing in unison words of Neal Dow, with 
which we shall agree and which, God grant, 
the future may indorse: ‘We forbid the 
bans of rum, religion and politics. But, 
in the name of God and humanity, we pro- 
claim a union, holy and indissoluble, of 
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affection, as well as of interest, between 
Temperance, Religion and Politics, of every 
party and every sect.” 


Rapt vigil keeping, day and night, 

In panoply of grace and might, 

Two stately sisters solemn stand 

And guard a great and goodly land: 
Fair Faith on Plymouth’s sacred shore, 
Where Pilgrim ghosts float evermore; 
Tall Liberty, where commerce waits 
The tides of vast Atlantic’s gate. 


With velvet feet the years go by, 

And Liberty, with torch on high, 
Saith: ‘Give me freedom or I die.”’ 
But Faith points upward with a sigh 
And answers: ‘Hallowed be His name, 
Who gives to every star its flame.”’ 


‘My torch illumines land and sea, 
I lead the sphere,” saith Liberty. 


““Who lights your torch?’’ fair Faith replies. 
“Your hand with mine lift to the skies. 

All torches lit from nether fire 

In God’s deep breathing must expire; 

No torch not lighted at the stars 

Can rule on land or ocean bars. 

Join hands with me, tall Liberty, 

And so shall we be one and free.’’ 


The sisters join their fateful hands, 
Above the seas and severed lands, 

And woo the world to unity, 

And God fills all the canopy ; 

The blue flames lit from nether fire 

In Liberty’s wild torch expire; 

No wind can quench, no darkness mars 
Her torch, when lighted at the stars. 
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COLLEGE BARBARISMS IN FOOT-BALL GAMES. 


‘T°HE historian of a century hence will 

describe the so-called foot-ball games of 
this age with something of the same amaze- 
ment and horror with which we of to-day 
look back upon the gladiatorial contests of 
ancient Rome. The modern game of foot- 
ball has degenerated into a brutal struggle, 
in which victory lies mainly with those who 
are most successful in maiming their 
opponents. There is nothing more signif- 
icant about our modern life than the way 
these contests between two picked elevens 
have come to absorb the attention of the 
nation. 

The foot-ball matches between Harvard 
and Yale, that for five years have been 
annually held at Springfield, Mass., have 
been steadily growing worse and worse, till 
at their last repetition they could hardly be 
surpassed for brutality. The night preced- 
ing, an assembly, or ball, was held in the 
city hall of Springfield, at which were 
thousands of guests from twelve different 
states. No effort was spared to make the 
occasion all that such an occasion could be. 


There was an orchestra of thirty-five pieces, 
and in the town hall a mandolin and guitar 
club. Of course, the assembly did not break 
up till late into the night. The next morn- 
ing the crowds began to arrive. A Boston 
special of fourteen cars brought hundreds of 
Yale and Harvard alumni, besides a hundred 
picked policemen of Boston. Shortly after 
there came in a train from the south packed 
with Yale students. A special train of 
eight cars from the north succeeded, and 
before the hour was out, a fourth immense 
train, coming in this time from the west. 
Not less than 25,000 people, it is estimated, 
including students from nearly every New 
England college, and people from long 
distances, finally assembled on the foot-ball 
grounds. There were 23,540 seats provided, 
and scarcely one of them was empty. 

The amount of money spent this half 
day of sport was prodigious. There were 
8,400 seats at $2.50, 8,640 at $2, and 6,500 
at $1. This amounts to $44,780 for admis- 


sion alone, not to count the large premiums 


paid in addition. Speculators were abun- 
dant, who sold tickets freely at 100 per cent 
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advance. It is estimated that at least 
15,000 people came into town at an average 
expense of not less than $5, or $75,000 on 
the gross. Here is $120,000 just to see the 
game, and this does not include hotel bills, 
the expense of the ball the night before: 
and extra expenses incurred by wealthy 
students and their friends. It is safe to 
say that $150,000 were spent in various ways 
on the game, without touching the question 
of the money that was lost or won in bets. 
During the progress of the game the news- 
paper offices in Boston had temporary plat- 
forms erected over the street, and there, 
with a telegraphic apparatus on the plat- 
form and a blackboard before them, the 
newspaper men chalked off the progress of 
the game in the sight of a surging and 
shouting throng. 

Now, it is impossible that such crowds 
and enthusiasm should not have their 
influence on the ambitions of our young 
men. QOne of them was heard to say at 
Springfield before the game began, “I'd 
rather be Butterworth (Yale’s full-back) 
to-day than the President of the United 
States.” The time was when to be valedic- 
torian was the great honor of college. But 
under the influence of foot-ball, he is apt to 
be sneered at as a “dig,” and the strongest 
“full-back” is the college hero. 

But we might put up with all this—the 
expense, the time taken from studies, the 
false ideals, the misuse of college—if it 
were not for the demoralizing influence of 
the game on both contestants and spectators. 
It is universally acknowledged that this 
recent game at Springfield was the rough- 
est ever played (or fought). It began as a 
game of foot-ball; it speedily degenerated 
into a slugging match. Brown, the “half- 
back,” speedily had to leave the field with 
an injured ankle. Wrightington was pres- 
ently down, with the knee of an opponent 


on his neck, and at once he had to withdraw 
with a dislocated collar-bone. Presently 
Hallowell found he had a broken nose, but 
insisted on remaining in the battle. 

The second part of the game began, and 
Murphy was knocked insensible and was 
carried from the field unconscious. By 
this time Hallowell, with his broken nose, 
had had enough and left the game. Soon 
after it was Butterworth’s turn—the greater 
than the President—and he withdrew with 
an eye fearfully lacerated and the loss of 
sight threatened. The interesting game 
went on, and Jerrems received a blow in the 
stomach which disabled him, and he was 
taken from the field, with no likelihood of 
recovery from the injury for some time to 
come. By this time the referees thought 
they saw signs of slugging in the game, and 
ordered two of the players off the field for 
the offense. 

How long is this national disgrace to 
continue? At present it is debauching our 
colleges, making our choicest young men 
prize-fighters, on whom the interest of the 
sports of the land centers, and on whom 
they bet their sesterces, and it is teaching 
our young ladies even to delight in scenes 
of unspeakable rudeness. It is high time 
that civil law stepped in and broke up such 
demoralizing exhibitions.—Rev. A. P. Fos- 
ter, D.D., of Boston, in The Advance. 

THE LARGE PROFITS OF THE MOODY AND 
SANKEY HYMN-BOOK. 

The mention of this fee—which, it may 
be said in passing, only covers half the 
cost—suggests the question as to how the 
vast expenses of these and other institu- 
tions, such as the New Bible Institute in 
Chicago, and the Bible Sewing and Cook- 
ing School, into which the Northfield 
Hotel is converted in winter, are defrayed. 
The buildings themselves and the land 
have been largely the gifts of friends, but 
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much of the cost of maintenance is paid out 
of Mr. Moody’s own pocket. The fact that 
Mr. Moody has a pocket has been largely 
dwelt upon by his enemies, and the amount 
and source of its contents are subjects of 
curious speculation. I shall suppose the 
critic to be honest, and divulge to him a 
fact which the world has been slow to 
learn—the secret of Mr. Moody’s pocket. 

It is, briefly, that Mr. Moody is the 
owner of one of the most paying literary 
properties in existence. It is the hymn- 
book which, first used at his meetings in 
conjunction with Mr. Sankey, whose genius 
created it, is now in universal use through- 
out the civilized world. Twenty years ago 


he offered it for nothing to a dozen different 
publishers, but none of them would look at 
it. Failing to find a publisher, Mr. Moody, 
with almost the last few dollars he pos- 
sessed, had it printed in London in 1873. 
The copyright stood in his name; any loss 


that might have been suffered was his; and 
to any gain, by all the laws of business, he 
was justly entitled. 

The success, slow at first, presently 
became gigantic. The two evangelists saw 
a fortune in their hymn-book. But they 
saw something which was more vital to 
them than a fortune—that the busybody 
and the evil tongue would accuse them, if 
they but touched one cent of it, of preach- 
ing the gospel for gain. What did they 
do? They refused to touch it—literally 
even to touch it. The royalty was handed 
direct from the publishers to a committee 
of well-known business men in London, 
who distributed it to various charities. 

When the evangelists left London, a sim- 
ilar committee, with Mr. W. E. Dodge at 
its head, was formed in New York. For 
many years this committee faithfully dis- 
bursed the trust, and finally handed over 
its responsibility to a committee of no less 


weight and honor—the trustees of the 
Northfield Seminaries, to be used henceforth 
in their behalf. 

Such is the history of Mr. Moody’s pocket. 
It is pitiful to think that there are men and 
journals, both at home and abroad, who 
continue to accuse of self-seeking a man 
who has given up a princely fortune in 
noble—the man of the world would say 
superfluous—jealousy for the mission of his 
life. Once we heard far more of this. That 
Mr. Moody has lived it down is not the 
least of his triumphs.—Professor Henry 
Drummond, in McClure’s Magazine. 

WILL THERE BE A BRITISH REVOLUTION? 

The British Premier has at last declared 
openly his views with regard to the House 
of Lords. He is in favor of a Second 
Chamber, but would have that Chamber 
reformed in such a manner that both 
parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
shall have equal representation. If this 
cannot be done in the Lords, he would 
rather dispense with them altogether. 
Lord Rosebery, therefore, proposes a com- 
plete overthrow of the British Constitution. 
The question is one which is likely to 
agitate the United Kingdom more than 
any political issue since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Conservatives, no doubt, 
are ready to defend the House of Lords, 
even with an armed force; the moderate 
Liberals declare that they would retain the 
Second Chamber as a check upon hasty 
legislation in the Commons, while the 
Radicals and kindred factions are eager to 
remove all obstacles in their road to power. 
Curiously enough, the Irish Home-Rulers 
are also divided upon this question. 

The Continental Press is very cautious in 
expressing itself on the subject. The prev- 
alent opinion appears to be that the cool- 
headed Britons will not allow Lord Rosebery 
to persist in his career, but will support the 
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Conservatives rather than enter upon a 
revolutionary struggle.—The 
Digest. 


Literary 
POOR OLD CHINA. 


Having been entertained twice recently 
by some Chinese mandarins of high rank, 
{ was surprised to hear them speak frankly 
of the poor part China is playing in this 
war. They both said and showed that they 
were disturbed, and that their chief hope 
lay in arranging a money settlement with 
Japan. 

I told them that their greatest weakness 
was occasioned by their lack of patriotism, 
concern for their country and willingness 
or ability to unite against her foes. In 
considering this or any other war in China, 
the student must understand that China is 
not a nation, but a people. Instead of 
being a great body “moving glacier-like 
upon its enemy” (as an ex-diplomat in 
America ignorantly describes it), it is a 
broken bag of shot rolling in all directions 
away from the object that has torn the bag. 
We have here three sets of people—(1) the 
once warlike, now enervated Tartars, or 
Manchoos, who rule the country, (2) the 
great body of true Chinese in the provinces 
north of the Yang-tse River, and (3) south 
of that river a number of dissimilar prov- 
inces speaking different languages, having 
different customs, and governed for China 
in a manner that embraces much of the 
relics of the ancient feudalism which not 
long ago was pure there and complete. 

The ruling Tartars were once warlike, 
but while they conquered the peaceful 
Chinese in what was a mere horse raid 
with bows and spears, China has since 
conquered them with her civilization. 

The Manchoos are softened and pampered 
and “civilized” out of all temper for war. 
The Chinese north of the Yang-tse are a 
reasonably homogeneous people, moved by 





common impulses, except in the direction 
of war and fighting—trades for which they 
are so little fitted by nature that they 
declare soldiers to be the meanest of men, 
and hold them in contempt. 

The Chinese south of the Yang-tse were, 
200 years before Christ, what Europe was 
when Rome conquered it. This part of 
China contained quite as many different 
nations and tribes as Europe did at that 
time. 

The Chinese of the north dominated 
them, but they were not amalgamated in 
one imperial system until the period I 
mention. To-day the mode of governing 
them is still semi-feudal. 

Let us imagine that China is the United 
States, and that Maine is the battle-ground; 
that the capital is there, and that Li Hung 
Chang has his army there, meeting the 
Japanese. That would be a war by Japan 
upon one viceroy’s army, and such is the 
fact in China to-day. Down here, about 
where Virginia would be, ships of war are 
lying idle in the harbors, and tens of 
thousands of troops are massed in tem- 
porary walled camps, such as I have seen 
scores of in a trip down the coast, from 
which I have just returned. These southern 
folks, or Virginians and Carolinians and 
Floridans (you can look at the map and 
substitute the names of the Chinese states), 
are states’ rights men. They have been 
asked to send their troops and ships up 
north, but they reply that they cannot 
safely do so; that they have immense 
interests to protect down here; that great 
seaports and swelling trade would lie at the 
mercy of the Japanese were they to leave 
their provinces unprotected. Of course, 
nothing threatens them, and their excuse 
is a subterfuge. If you ask these men, in 
private talk, what they are doing down 
here, while Peking is threatened by the 
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Japanese, they reply: “Oh, those people 
have got a lot of trouble on hand. Let 
them fight it out for themselves.” 

The reader must understand that the 
Chinese of one province consider the 
Chinese of another province as foreigners. 
The Che-Kiang man and the Canton man 
are geographically near neighbors, but 
they cannot understand one another's 
speech; they dress a little differently; their 
customs are widely different. China is a 
big country. Its different peoples are not 
merely a little different, like the people of 
Maine and the people of Louisiana. They 
differ as the English, French, Germans and 
Italians differ in Europe. And the govern- 
ment that pretends or aims to unite them 
is a government by detested foreigners, 
who are foreigners to all of them. The 
literati, who have the first claim upon the 
offices, are friendly to the Manchoos. 
Selfish interest, promises of the spoils, are 
the bases of that friendship. The common 
people, the masses, like the Manchoos just 
about as Italy and England would like the 
Russians for rulers. 

The ruling aim of those who govern 
China is to steal and get rich; but greed is 
always subordinate to suspicion and dis- 
trust. China dares not to leave Ho-Nan 
soldiers in Ho-Nan. She sends them else- 
where, and the soldiers of another province 
are sent to Ho-Nan. Remember what | 
have said about the divers nations and 
tribes that make up China. Remember 
that if I go into a shop in Shanghai, and 
a Canton or Amoy man goes there at the 
same time, the shopkeeper says to his clerks: 
“Hello! two foreigners are in the shop. 
Double the prices of whatever they buy. 
They will not know it.” Having that 
knowledge for a business, now note the 
fact that the system of management of 
public affairs is to put it all in the hands 


of foreigners. The governors and judges 
of a province are never natives of that 
province any more than the troops are its 
natives. The governor is a “foreigner” 
from another state in China, and the pre- 
fects and judges are from still different 
states. That is to prevent combinations 
against the throne; that is to make sure 
that neither sympathy, common knowledge 
nor co-operation between rulers and people 
shall defeat either justice or government. 

“T am a Tartar,” said a man wearing a 
button of the third rank, at dinner at the 
governor’s yamun, the other day. “I ama 
foreigner, of the Manchoo race, which rules 
these Chinese. It is good for a country to be 
ruled by foreigners. Napoleon was not a 
Frenchman, and Victoria is not English.” 
When people clamor for relief from tax- 
ation before the court of a Chinese governor, 
he cannot understand their language, and 
he says, “Damn these swine! what is the 
matter with them?” It is so with the 
magistrates who sit in the Chinese courts 
here in European Shanghai and in the 
walled Chinese city close by. They cannot 
understand the words of either prisoners or 
plaintiffs or defendants. They have natives 
by them to tell them what the people say 
and to translate what they have to say in 
return. If a man can buy the friendly 
interest of these interpreters, he can make 
a good impression upon the judge’s under- 
standing. If he cannot, so much the worse 
for him. 

As to the future, who can speak? In 
this or any other war the country is helpless, 
and whoever strikes at its head can easily 
vanquish it. The Tai-pings, who conquered 
more than half of China forty years ago 
by a rebellion that cost between thirty 
million and fifty million lives, made the 
mistake of conquering the hinder part of 


the huge beast instead of the head. Even 
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then they were only put down when com- 
mand of the imperial troops was given to 
an Englishman—Gordon. After that, at 
the very time that Japan was throwing off 
the fetters and shackles of feudalism and 
torpor, China experienced the throes of 
an awakening progressive impulse. Both 
countries took the same forward steps at 
the same time. Both sent their young 
men abroad to study foreign progress, and 
employed foreigners to drill their soldiers 
and sailors at home. 

But Japan had no conservatism. She 
absolutely threw away her old garments. 
She started nude and new-born, without any 
reservations, regrets or reprisals. China 
only made believe playing at progress, with 
no heart for the movement. She subordi- 
nated her foreign instructors so that they 
had no more command or power than drill- 
masters. All her own hands were busy at 
squeezing the people and stealing, and she 
did not propose to let any foreign hands 
into the national coffers. She boxed the 
ears of the boys she sent abroad, telling 
them when they returned that she had no 
use for them. She turned adrift her “ever- 
victorious army” (Gordon’s army), that did 
for her more than our Northern armies did 
for us in 1860-65. She made tramps and 
beggars of these soldiers, except that many 
thousands turned themselves into traitors, 
and now honeycomb the empire with their 
Ko-lo-hwui, or “Society of Brothers,” and 
wait their chance to drive out the Manchoo 
rulers and give China to the Chinese.— 
Julian Ralph, in Harper’s Weekly—Shang- 
hai, November 3, 1894. 


GLADSTONE AND PROF. BRYCE ON 
ATROCITIES. 


TURKISH 


The terrible statements from Armenia 
have riveted the attention of the world. I 
heartily wish well your and every other 
effort to bring out the truth. Should the 
horrible allegations already made be sus- 
tained, they will prompt the civilized world 
anew to ask, “How long are these things to 
be endured?” I will not try to anticipate 
the result of the examination, but I feel 
morally certain that the Administration will 
not rest without a most thorough inquiry 
into the matter in which, under the Cyprus 
Convention, we have a separate deep and 
painful interest. It is my present hope 
that the Ottoman Government will, for its 
own honor, cordially concur in this search- 
ing examination.—The Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, in Letter to London Mass Meeting 
of December 17th. 


Nothing so dreadful as the Armenian 
outrages in savage cruelty and revolting 
lust has been reported since the Bulgarian 
atrocities. If the reports be proved true, 
the Government which has permitted them 
will be on trial before Europe. Great 
Britain especially is bound by action in 
connection with the Berlin treaty, but I 
trust that others, especially Russia, will 
join her in securing effective protection for 
Armenia. I am glad to be able to state 
that Russia, France and Italy, acting in 
concert with Great Britain, are jointly 
arranging for a thorough inquiry.—Prof. 
Bryce, M.P., and President of the Board of 
Trade, in Speech at Aberdeen, December 17th. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN HIS RELA- 
TIONS TO WOMEN. 
The Cosmopolitan: December. 

ULIEN GORDEN, writing in the Decem- 

ber number of the Cosmopolitan on the 
above subject, makes some interesting 
remarks about women in general. They 
will sometimes, instead of falling in love 
with the hero of chivalry or the knight 
of the golden locks, admire some ill-shapen 
dwarf who is repellent to his own sex. 

“Misjudged as women frequently are— 
it is the fashion with men to assert 
that women are charmed by a form of cox- 
combery—the fact remains alive that no 
rules can explain their vagabond predilec- 
tions.” 

The writer seniabeiien that the one qual- 
ification which a woman will dispense with 
in her male friend or lover is that of humor; 
it is not a feminine attribute. Abraham 
Lincoln possessed a very keen sense of 
humor. “His love for fun, which gave 
sometimes an unexpected turn of the comic 
to-his more serious moods, pressed closely 
upon the limits of good taste. Yet it is 
evident that in his dealings with women it 
did not rob him of ics and earnest- 
ness of purpose. 

“At the age of seventeen, a girl school- 
mate describes him. She tells us that he 
weighed one hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
was wiry, vigorous and had enormous mus- 
cular strength. He had large feet and 
hands, long limbs and arms. He was 
slender, his head small. His skin was 
shriveled and yellow. His shoes—when he 
had any—were low. 

“He wore buckskin breeches, a linsey- 
woolsey shirt, and a cap made of a coon or 
squirrel skin. His breeches were baggy, 
and lacked by several inches meeting the 


tops of his shoes, thus exposing his shin 
bones, sharp, blue and narrow. Yet, in 
gratitude for assistance given her in the 
spelling-class by this rough and awkward 
gallant, pretty Kate Roby takes evident 
pleasure in an occasional evening stroll 
upon the moonlit river’s bank with the 
clumsy, gawky rail-splitter. 

“Here, on starry nights, dangling their 
feet over the water’s edge, looking up at the 
clear heavens, they talked out their innocent, 
wistful young hearts. Here Lincoln gave 
his first lessons in astronomy. Friendship, 
not love, it seems, bound them.” 

All through his life Lincoln was defie- 
ient in social graces. He never was able to 
meet women with ease and elegance. He 
never indulged in any gossip about them. 
Notwithstanding this, there was nothing 
harsh or rugged in his soul. “He had 
an unfailing disposition to succor .the 
unfortunate and oppressed. The weak 
were safe with him—mark of a princely 
nature.” 

The writer neahions an incident in the 
life of Lincoln, which he seems never to 
have quite crowded out of his life. Ann 
Rutledge was a simple country lassie, 
beautiful and with a quick and philosophic 
mind. She had been forsaken by the lover 
to whom she had been betrothed. “Lincoln 
whispered in her ear the timid story of his 
own hopeless devotion.” She listened, and 
the young man’s words awoke in her such 
ecstasy that the older women noted, at the 
quilting, that Ann’s nimble fingers, under 
the spell of his wooing, made irregular and 
uneven stitches. Strongly conscientious, 
hers was a deep and serious nature. The 
struggle between the dear dead love and the 
burning new one was too much for the frail 
envelop of her pure youngspirit. . . . . 
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“What passed between these two when 
he was left alone, at last, at the maiden’s 
bedside, none ever knew, save himself and 
the dying girl.” ‘ 

Lincoln was plunged into deupaie. “His 
friends feared reason would desert her 
throne. : He wandered by the 
river and in the forests, a prey to uncon- 
querable woe. The thought that the snows 
and rains fell upon her grave filled him 
with indescribable anguish. <i 
His condition became so alarming that he 
was placed with neighbors, who put him 
under the strictest surveillance. And this 
is one who has been accused of coldness 
and of a guilty indifference!” 

Lincoln never rose to greater height i in 
oratory than in defending some wronged 
woman. The sight of a slave girl in the 
market-place stirred the emotions which at 
length found vent in the Emancipation 
Proclamation. “He had faith in the sagacity 
of women, in their quick reading of motive 
and of physiognomy, and thus believed in 
their efficiency to meet and face the prob- 
lems of political dilemma. 

“He sifted souls, as he did w owt which 
he adored—and which he would pick out as 
a pure jewel from the offal which ofttimes 
pollutes it. 

“Once a woman knelt to him in gratitude. 
‘Get up! he said, flushing, embarrassed. 
‘Don’t kneel to me, but thank God and go.’ 
He had pardoned one whom she loved. He 
turned to a friend: ‘Say of me that I 
always plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower would 
thrive.’ These bloom to-day, a fragrant 
blossoming, forever fresh, upon that patient, 
valiant and unhappy heart. 

“Was Lincoln’s, then, when all is told, a 
fascinating personality? We think that it 
was—profoundly so. For the baffling con- 
tradictions which make up a character at 


once so impressive and so human, must, 
while they confute analysis, hold an 
element of potent, conquering and undying 
charm.” 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 
North American Review: December. 

Professor Charles Briggs, D.D., writes at 
considerable length, in the December num- 
ber of the North American Review, on the 
Salvation Army. It is an ably written arti- 
cle, which will help men in this country to 
understand better the great work of this 
organization. 

“The Salvation Army is one of the most 
remarkable religious organizations of mcd- 
ern times. It is a younger brother to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement of the first half 
of our century. The latter was born in 
the colleges of Oxford, the former in the 
slums of East London. The one is intel- 
lectual, esthetic and persuasive, appealing 
to the more refined and cultured sections of 
society; the other is rugged, noisy and 
aggressive, laying hold of the common 
people, and especially of the rude and 
uncultivated classes. They are both alike, 
essentially ethical and mystic. They have 
a common father in that practical English 
common sense which easily adapts itself to 
its environment; and a common mother in 
that spirit of chivalric devotion to Christ, 
which is ever more or less medieval in its 
tendencies. The great central movement 
of Christianity in our century was born in 
Germany, and continues to pour its life- 
giving streams of ethical, critical and 
scientific influence in ever-increasing rich- 
ness and fullness upon British and Amer- 
ican life. It stretches its hand in sympathy 
to the Anglo-Catholics on the right and to 
the Salvationists on the left. 

“The advance of Christianity in the 
world is through the action and reaction of 
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conservative and progressive forces. It is 
necessary that every gain should be con- 
served. The conservative force not only 
defends the gains against the old foes, but 
obstructs the advance of the progressive 
force which would go forth from its own 
midst in pursuit of new gains. But the 
progressive force goes on all the same, in 
part, to become in turn a new conservatism, 
and in part to issue in a new progressive 
energy. This process has continued until 
the greater part of Christianity is in garri- 
son conserving positions gained in the suc- 
cessive epochs of church history. All 
along the lines the well-defended fortresses 
are to be seen representing the many forms 
of Christianity that have been developed in 
the Christian centuries, and marking every 
stage of advance. The Christianity of 
Great Britain and America has been chiefly 
engaged in conserving the gains of the 
older movements of Protestantism, Pur- 
itanism and Methodism. The new life of 
our age burst forth, first in the Oxford 
movement, and last of all in the Salvation 
Army, which constitute the right and left 
wings of the progressive force of Christian- 
ity, at the present time, in Great Britain 
and America.” 

Rev. William Booth, the founder of the 
Salvation Army, was born in Nottingham, 
April 10, 1829. He became a local preacher 
at seventeen, and at nineteen was called to 
the ministry. The Salvation Army was 
born in January, 1877, and given its name 
by Mr. Booth himself. . . . . . The 
Army has its vows. The soldiers are sworn 
in and required to wear the uniforms; they 
obey officers, abstain from drink, tobacco 
and worldly amusements; agree to live in 
simplicity and economy, “saving from their 
earnings for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God. 

‘The officers cannot malin an engagement 


of marriage with any one, or marry without 
the consent of the district officer and head- 
quarters, and their companions in marriage 
must also be officers able to co-operate with 
them in the work of the Army.” 

They are not allowed to earn anything for 
themselves, but only for the Army, and that 
with the consent of headquarters. 

“They cannot receive presents of any 
kind for themselves, not even of food, 
unless it be to meet their wants when the 
corps is unable to give the necessary sup- 
port. The maximum sum for the support 
of officers in the United States is: For 
single men, lieutenants, $6 weekly, and 
captains, $7; for single women, lieutenants, 
$5 weekly, and captains, $6; for married 
men, $10 per week, and $1 per week for 
each child under 14 years of age. 

The Army is remarkable for its ae Yo 
ment of women among its high officers. 
Mrs. Booth had an equal share with her 
husband in its organization. 

“Her daughters vie with her sons, and 
her daughters-in-law with her sons-in-law. 
For the first time in history, men and 
women have engaged in Christian work on 
an equal footing and in entire harmony and 
freedom. 

“The Army has adhered to its original 
aims to save the lowest strata of society, 
and it has succeeded to a greater extent 
than any previous movement. . ... . 

“It is not a church organization, and 
will never become a church with the con- 
sent of the General or the present chief 
officers. . . 

The Army holds to few and simple doc- 
trines. It avoids those things which divide 
Christendom into hostile camps. Feworgan- 
izations have made more valuable contri- 
butions to foreign missions. It knows no 
distinction of race and color, but becomes 
all things to all men. Fourteen thousand 
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soldiers are already enlisted in the ranks of 
the Army in India alone, and “seventeen 
heathen temples have been given to the 
officers of the Army, in one month, for 
salvation meetings. 

“The Salvation Army has made two 
valuable contributions toward the solution 
of the evils of modern society, and in this 
regard has exceeded in originality, courage 
and zeal all other religious bodies.” The 
first of these was the great campaign led 
by Mother Booth, aided by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and Mr. Stead, in 1885. The second 
was the “Social Scheme,” propounded by 
General Booth. “It is a magnificent enter- 


prise, to rescue men from the depths of 
degradation, educate them to profitable 
employments and remove them from the 
overpeopled districts and countries to the 
needed. 
. The literature of the Army is 
very extensive in religious books and tracts, 


colonies where their labor is 


in bymn-books and music-books.” ‘ 

The War Cry is printed in fourteen differ- 
ent languages, and has a united circulation 
of 51,000,000 copies a year. ‘No religious 
organization in history has enjoyed such 
marvelous growth as the Salvation Army 
in so short a time. If we can judge the 
Army by its fruits, it has vindicated its 
rightful place and its great importance in 
the religious development of our century, 
and it commands the respect and good will 
of multitudes of Christian people.” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
Arena: December. 

Prof. Max Muller, our greatest authority 
in whatever pertains to the domain of 
philology, Orientalism and the develop- 
ment of languages and religion, contributes 
an important article to the December 
number of the Arena, entitled ‘‘The Real 
Significance of the Parliament of Religions.” 


He regrets very much that he was unable 
to attend this important assembly, which 
has already taken its place as one of the 
most memorable events in the world’s 
history. The great success of the council 
was due to President Bonney and Dr. Bar- 
rows. They did not make sufficiently clear 
at the beginning their real purpose and 
scope. If men had apprehended all that 
was to be accomplished, any one who cared 
for the future of religion would have felt it 
his duty to be present and take part in the 
Congress. 

Prof. Muller maintains that this parlia- 
ment was a reality which will beremembered 
and bear fruit when everything else of the 
mighty Columbian Exposition has been 
swept from the memory of man. It stands 
unique and unprecedented in the whole 
history of the world. 

There are only eight great historical 
religions which claim to possess sacred 
books. All these came from the Kast; 
three from Aryan, three from Semitic 
sources, and two from China. “The three 
Aryan religions are the Vedic, with its 
modern offshoots in India; the Avestic of 
Zoroaster in Persia, and the religion of 
Buddha, likewise the offspring of Brah- 
manism in India. The three great religions 
of Semitic origin are the Jewish, the Chris- 
tian and the Mohammedan. There are, 
besides, the two Chinese religions, that of 
Confucius and that of Lao-tze, and that is 
all, unless we assign a separate place to 
such creeds as Gainism, a near relative of 
Buddhism, which was ably represented at 
Chicago, or the religion of the Sikhs, which 
is after all but a compromise between Brah- 
manism and Mohammedanism. ‘ 

“What surprised everybody was the lege 
attendance of representatives of all the 
other religions of the world. There were 
Buddhists and Shintoists from Japan; fol- 
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lowers of Confucius and Lao-tze from 
China; there was a Parsee to speak for 
Zoroaster; there were. learned Brahmans 
from India to explain the Veda and Vedanta. 
Even the most recent phases of Brahmanism 
were ably and eloquently represented by 
Mozoomdar, the friend and successor of 
Keshub Chunder Sen; and the modern 
reformers of Buddhism in Ceylon had their 
powerful spokesman in Dharmapala. A 
brother of the King of Siam came to speak 
for the Buddhism of hiscountry. Judaism 
was defended by learned rabbis, while 
Christianity spoke through bishops and 
archbishops, nay, even through a cardinal 
who is supposed to stand very near the papal 
chair. How had these men been persuaded 
to travel thousands of miles, to spend their 
time and their money in order to attend a 
Congress, the very character and object of 
which were mere matters of speculation ? 

“Great credit, no doubt, is due to Dr. 
Barrows and his fellow-laborers; but it is 
clear that the world was really ripe for such 
a Congress, nay, was waiting and long- 
ing for it. Many people belonging to 
different religions had been thinking about 
a universal religion, or at least about a 
union of the different religions, resting on 
a recognition of the truths shared in com- 
mon by all of them, and on a respectful 
toleration of what is peculiar to each, unless 
it offended against reason or morality. It 
was curious to see, after the meeting was 
over, from how many sides voices were 
raised, not only expressing approval of 
what had been done, but regret that it had 
not been done long ago. And yet I doubt 
whether the world would really have been 
ready for such a truly ecumenical council 
at a much earlier period. 

“It is due to a more frequent inkereoares 
between Christians and non-Christians that 
this feeling of aversion toward and misrep- 


resentation of other religions has of late 
been considerably softened. Much is due 
to honest missionaries, who live in India, 
China, and even among the savages of 
Africa, and who could not help seeing the 
excellent influence which even less perfect 
religions may exercise on honest believers. 
Whoever knows what human 
nature is, will not feel surprised that every- 
one present at the Religious Parliament 
looked on his own religion as the best, nay, 
loved it all the same, even when on certain 
points it seemed clearly deficient or anti- 
quated as compared with other religions. 
Yet that predilection did not interfere with 
a hearty appreciation of what seemed good 
and excellent in other religions. 
“Thousands of people from every part ‘of 
the world have for the first time been seen 
praying together, ‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven,’ and have testified to the words of 
the prophet Malachi, ‘Have we not all one 
Father, hath not one God created us?” They 
have declared that ‘in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
acceptable to Him.’ They have seen with 
their own eyes that God is not far from each 
one of those who seek God, if haply they 
may feel after Him. Let theologians pile 
up volume upon volume of what they call 
theology; religion is a very simple matter, 
and that which is so simple and yet so 
all-important to us, the living kernel of 
religion, can be found, I believe, in almost 
every creed, however much the husk may 
vary. And think what that means! It 
means that above and beneath and behind 
all religions there is one eternal, one 
universal religion, a religion to which every 
man, whether black or white or yellow or 
red, belongs or may belong. 
Whoever thinks that he can —_ deny 
Deity, must also deny humanity; that is, he 
must deny himself, and that, as you know, 
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is a logical impossibility. 

Practical religion is a new life, a life in the 
sight of God; and it springs from what may 
truly be called a new birth. ‘ 

“T believe it would have been sensible, 
even at Chicago, to draw upasmall number 
of articles of faith, not, of course, thirty- 
nine, to which all of those present could 
have honestly subscribed.” 

At the close of his article, Prof. Muller 
pays a grand tribute to Anglo-Saxonism. 
“But blood is thicker than water, thicker 
even than the Atlantic. With every year 
the old feeling of brotherhood asserts itself 
more strongly between Americans and 
Englishmen, between the Old and New 
England. I have many friends in America, 
not one who is not a friend of England, 
not one who does not feel that in the 
struggle for political and religious free- 
dom which looms up in the future, English- 
men and Americans should always stand 
shoulder to shoulder, should form one 
united people. Whatever may be said 
against England, and a good deal has been 
said against her by what [ heard an Amer- 
ican ambassador call, the other day, ‘the 
mischievous boy of the family,’ always the 
most popular with mothers, sisters and 
cousins, if not with fathers and aunts, but 
whatever has been or may be said against 
England, can you imagine what the world 
would be without England? And do you 
believe that New England, Young England, 
would ever stand by with folded arms to see 
Old England touched, so long as a drop of 
Saxon blood was left in the veins of her 
soldiers and sailors? 

“Here, too, as in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions at Chicago, it would be easy to show 
that the points on which Americans and 
Englishmen differ are nothing as compared 
to those on which they agree. Take one 
instance only. If England and America 


were to say once for all that there shall be 
no war without previous arbitration, and 
that whatever country objects to this article 
of international faith, shall for the time be 
excluded from all international amenities, 
shall be tabooed politically and financially, 
the world might breathe again more freely; 
the poor would be allowed again to eat their 
bread in peace; we should have peace on 
earth, good-will toward men; we should 
have what the First Parliament of the 
World’s Religions proclaimed as the ‘true 
glory of God.’ We are all members of the 
great parliament of the world; let us show 
that we can be above party, above country, 
above creed, and that we owe allegiance to 
truth only, and to that voice of conscience 
which is the ‘real presence’ in the universal 
communion of mankind.” 





GEORGE FREDRICK WATTS, R.A. 
Scribner's: December. 

Cosmo Monkhause, writing in the Decem- 
ber number of Scribner’s Magazine on 
“George Fredrick Watts,” makes the fol- 
lowing timely remarks: 

“Who was it who invented the phrase, 
‘the literary idea?’ and did he quite under- 
stand what he meant by it? Did it occur 
to him that ideas are the property of the 
human mind, and not of any particular art; 
that though some can be fully expressed by 
one art only, and some better expressed by 
one art than another, to deny the right of 
any art to express or suggest what it can 
would be to impoverish it very seriously? 
Literature would come off better than 
painting, but how changed and dull would 
it be if what may be called the ‘pictorial 
idea’ were excluded from its territory. 

“Fortunately, men of imagination who 
are also artists, have always refused to be 
strictly bound by pedantic theories, and the 
greatest of them have not been the first 
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to break down any inconvenient barriers 
between one art and another, which ham- 
pered the expression of their thoughts. 
What has been will be, and even in the 
present day of dominant ‘realism’ we have 
several artists who endeavor to express by 
paint such ideas as inspire them, without 
much regard as to whether they are ‘literary’ 
or not.” 

POPULAR AND INJURIOUS CLASS 
AND LABOR MISREPRESEN- 
TATIONS. 

The Eclectic: December. 

In the Eclectic for December, there is a 
very thoughtful article taken from the 
Westminster Review. It discusses ably 
some points pertinent to the social problem. 

The writer says that it is usual for per- 
sons discussing the emancipation of the 
masses to denounce the wealthy and upper 
classes as selfish robbers, whose luxuries 
have been obtained by robbing the poor. 

“Tf this be true,” he observes, “the 
employers must previously have been 
oppressing their men for their own benefit, 
and amassing wealth which is now divided 
among the men. The improve- 
ment in the housing of the people has taken 
place within this century. In 1801, the 
average value of houses per inhabitant was 
$55; the average value in 1888 had risen to 
$315. Prior to the last century, we had 
neither steam-engines, railroads nor machin- 
ery, consequently all building operations 
were entirely by hand labor. Stone was 
quarried entirely by hand, carted in clumsy 
wagons over bad roads; timber was cut, 
logged and sawn by hand labor, necessarily 
slow and enormously expensive, compared 
with cost and rate of production to-day, 
when a sawmill will manufacture more 
finished lumber in one day than the men 
employed therein could have produced in a 


year’s time by hand labor. ‘ 
Under then existing conditions, even m very 
coarse, smal] buildings must have cost pro- 
portionately very much more than the 
better houses of to-day. 

“Low wages prevailed, but low wages to 
hand labor would not result in cheap 
buildings or goods. A building taking 
twelve months to erect, with wages at $3.75 
per week, the rate prevailing in 1740, would 
cost two and one fifth times more to erect 
than a similar building erected in two 
months’ time, with time and labor saving 
machinery and appliances, with wages at 
$8.75 per week. It follows, therefore, that 
the former low wages for hand labor alone 
must have produced relatively higher prices 
for manufactured goods and buildings, and 
yet left much lower net profits to employ- 
ers. The middle class of 
employers could not themselves afford to 
live in what would to-day be houses such as 
are occupied by respectable mechanics. Com- 
pare the old mansions of the old merchant 
princes, still remaining, with the palatial 
West End residences of the merchants of 
to-day; and the two or three room and 
kitchen houses, cozily furnished, with the 
single room or ‘but and ben,’ primitively 
furnished, of former days; and it is at once 
evident that employers and employees have 
shared in a common great improvement in 
their homes, resulting, not from wresting 
profits from one class to be given to another, 
but from the immense decrease in the cost 
of all kinds of material, transportation and 
labor, which has made finer buildings and 
finer furniture, etc., obtainable at very 
moderate cost. 

“This is also the case with clothing. 
Where wool was spun and woven by hand, 
clothing could only be relatively dear and 
scarce. Now, cloth is produced at a mere 
fraction of the cost of earlier days. 
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“This has been accompanied by a sharp 
advance, generally doubling the wages paid 
the worker. While produc- 
tion increased so enormously, and prices fell 
to such an extent, wages were in many 
cases doubled and hours of labor simulta- 
neously reduced. Food, again 
(and nearly all other articles to a greater or 
less degree), has been cheapened during 
the same period by the construction of rail- 
ways and steamboats. Food 
is to-day brought from the prairies in the 
West, and from India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Buenos Ayres, etc., to London 
cheaper than it could be carried from one 
country to another one hundred years ago. 
Under conditions existing prior to that date, 
houses, food and clothing could not be 
otherwise than coarse and relatively dear. 

$500 was considered a small 
Rhein: $5,000 was sufficient to retire upon 
from business. What are $500 and $5,000 
to the incomes and fortunes of to-day? 
Good mechanics earn more than $500 a year. 

“Large annual incomes are, however, no 
proof of extortionate or even of high profits. 
Our forefathers had none of the large 
establishments so general to-day. ; 

A firm doing a business of $1,250,000 will 
have an income of $12,500 a year at only 
one per cent net on the businessdone. That 
may possibly be done on a capital of 
$100,000, or very much less, by rapid and 
frequent turn-over of capital, and at $100,000 
would yield twelve and one half per cent on 
the capital invested. The gain to the 
merchant in such a case is not at the 
expense of either his workman or the pub- 
lic, as one per cent net profit is not large 
on an article selling at twenty per cent, and 
no one will venture to assert that even four 
times that profit on a single ordinary retail 
transaction would be robbing either buyer 
or worker for their own benefit. Cases 


where forty per cent has been made on 
capital invested in grain business, while the 
profit on the business done averaged under 
one per cent, have been reliably published. 
It is not the wresting from one class to 
give another, but it is the application of 
steam to machinery, and the invention and 
construction of railways, steamships, tel- 
egraphs, telephones and electric power, and 
scientific financial system, that harrassed 
the standard of living in every grade of 
society. 

“The fallacy expend’ is a very deadly one, 
and is responsible for much unjustifiable 
class hatred. It arises from ignorant and 
prejudiced comparison of the improved 
conditions of humanity to-day compared 
with the sordidness of earlier generations 
and the mistaken assumption that the 
wealth of the rich is an injustice to the poor 
and acquired at their expense. It will not 
be disputed that many merchants’ trans- 
actions run up to and over the million a 
year. 

“At this ties of fierce class and indus- 
trial antagonism, when professional agitators 
make a business of kindling strife and 
resentment, that our advances have been 
wrung from oppressive robbers, these facts 
seem to demand public attention. They do 
not establish such a charge.” 





THE NEW CRITICISM OF GENIUS. 
The Atlantic Monthly: December. 

Our readers will be interested in excerpts 
from a striking article in the December 
number of The Atlantic Monthly, on “The 
New Criticism of Genius,” by Aline Gorren. 

“A practical application of the teachings 
of physiology to the conduct of human life 
is the goal toward which the whole nine- 
teenth century has been groping its way. 

What is degeneracy? Atavistic 
reversion of offspring, in consequence of 
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abnormal conditions in the ancestry, to 
types belonging to prior stages in the 
development of species. Such types, in 
those prior stages, were normal, healthy; 
found themselves in touch with their envi- 
ronment; obeyed its laws. Reappearing, in 
isolation, at a period when the species has 
so far progressed as to have lost even a 
memory of that bygone state, the embod- 
iment of the type is out of harmony with 
the external world, is conscious of impulses 
subversive to its laws, represents complete 
discord in its relations to it. Within the 
last twenty years the criminal class has 
been placed, with growing conviction, 
among these groups of atavistic revivals. 
oe a In the midst of the popular 
hysteria, the ‘superior degenerates,” 
brilliant and erratic workers with pen, 
word and pencil become oracles quickly, 
and gather a following. 

Lombroso is more in the right when he 
refuses to determine which are sane, which 
the insane geniuses. The predominant 
development of one faculty presupposes, 
lapses, fissures, in the others. They are 
always found. He is more apt to be near 
the truth when he gives. the brilliant degen- 
erates among geniuses equal credit with the 
great men of more balanced faculties for 
advancing the species. They bring new 
elements thought; they prepare 
changes, and change is our greatest means 
of cognition. . 4 We may 
question whether an ethical code can ever 
be made other than relative. But advanced 
thought is, at least, convinced that the 
only thing likely to be akin to an absolute 
one will be built up in accordance with such 
measure of enlightenment as we can get 
regarding tlie quality of the stimuli that, 
in human beings, produce psychic reactions 
of the right and healthy kind; otherwise, 
thoughts of the right and healthy kind. 


into 
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As we think, so is our life. And as these 
stimuli operate, as they are received by 
organs, transmitted by cells and fibers, 
interpreted by centers, so do we think.” 





THE SHOW PLACES OF PARIS. 
Harper's: December. 

Those who read Max O’Rell in “French 
and Anglo-Saxon Immorality,” should read 
an article by Richard Harding Davis on 
“The Show Places of Paris,” in the 
December number of Harper's. Among 
other things the writer says: 

“It is interesting to note what pleases 
French people of the class who gather at 
open-air concerts. What is artistic they 
seem torappreciate much more fully than 
would an American or an English audience; 
at least they are more demonstrative in 
their applause; but the contradictory feature 
of their appreciation lies in their delight 
and boisterous enthusiasm, not only over 
what is very good, but also over what is 
most childish horse-play. They enjoy with 
equal zest the quiet inimitable character 
studies of Nicolle and the efforts of two 
trained dogs to play upon a fiddle, while a 
hideous, gaunt creature, six feet tall, in a 
woman’s ballot costume, throws them off 
their chairs in convulsions of delight. 
They are like children with a mature sense 
of the artistic, and still with an infantile 
delight in what is merely noisy and absurd. 

It is also interesting to note how much 
these audiences will permit from the stage 
in the direction of suggestiveness, and 
what would be called elsewhere “outraged 
propriety.” This is furnished them to the 
highest degree by Yvette Guilbert. It 
seems that as this artist became less of a 
novelty, she recognized that it would be 
necessary for her to increase the audacity 
of her songs if she meant to hold her orig- 
inal place in the interest of her audiences, 
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and she has now reached a point in daring 
which seems hardly possible for her or any 
one else to pass. No one can help delight- 
ing in her and in her line of work, in her 
subtlety, her grace, and the absolute knowl- 
edge she possesses of what she wants to do 
and how todoit. But her songs are beyond 
anything that one finds in the most impos- 
sible of French novels or among the 
legends of the Viennese illustrated papers. 
These latter may treat of certain subjects 
in a too realistic or in a scoffing but amus- 
ing manner, but Guilbert talks of things 
which are limited generally to the clinique 
of a hospital and the blague of medical 
students; things which are neither funny, 
witty nor quaint, but simply nasty and 
offensive. The French audiences of the 
open-air concerts, however, enjoy these, and 
encore her six times nightly. At Pastor's 
Theater last year a French girl sang a song 
which probably not one out of three hun- 
dred in the audience understood, but which 
she delivered with such appropriateness of 
gesture as to make her meaning plain. 
When she left the stage there was absolute 
silence in the house, and in the wings the 
horrified manager seized her by the arms, 
and in spite of her protests, refused to allow 
her to reappear. So her performance in 
this country was limited to that one song. 
It was a very long trip to take for such a 
disappointment, and the management were, 
of course, to blame for not knowing what 
they wanted and what their audiences did 
not want; but the incident is interesting as 
showing how widely an American and a 
French audience differ in matters of this 
sort.” 





ADOLPH SUTRO. 
Review of Reviews: December. 
The Review of Reviews for December is 
exceptionally good. Municipal Reform 


has taken deep hold not only in New York 
City, but in San Francisco. Mr. E. W. 
Townsend has contributed a sketch on 
Adolph Sutro. 

“After a canvass of unprecedented heat 
and stubbornness, the veteran capitalist, 
Adolph Sutro, was elected Mayor of San 
Francisco by a vote greater than the com- 
bined vote cast for his four opponents; 
elected almost without a formal nomina- 
tion and against the opposition of every 
daily paper and recognized political force 
or organization in the city. 

‘Mr. Sutro’s election signalizes a victory 
of honest elements of San Francisco's cit- 
izenship in the long, and for many years 
seemingly hopeless, struggle for municipal 
triumph over powerful monopoly interests. 

“The people of San Francisco, as indi- 
viduals, are possessed of the burgher spirit to 
a degree that is probably surpassed in no 
other city in the United States. Mr. Sutro 
appealed to this spirit, consolidated it, 
organized the men actuated by it, and with 
its foree, and against every force recog- 
nized in political action, achieved a victory 
which well-wishers of San Francisco will 
regard as a substantial blessing. 

‘Personally, Mr. Sutro is as striking and 
interesting as any figure that has appeared 
in American politics in many years. He is 
a frank and agreeable gentleman, vivacious, 
but above all else courageous and energetic. 
For twenty-five years he has been a con- 
spicuous character on the Pacific Coast, and 
during most of the time he has been engaged 
ina warfare of some kind with organized 
capital; himself during all that time a 
capitalist. Since the time, a quarter of a 


century or so ago, when he defeated the 
opposition of the silver mining corporations 
of the Comstock lode, Nevada, to his great 
tunnel scheme, until his latest victory over 
the great Southern Pacific Railroad cor- 
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poration, which opposed him in his mayor- 
alty fight, he has never been defeated in any 
of these remarkable single-handed contests. 

“Mr. Sutro is a German, about seventy 
years of age. He has been in America 
more than fifty years, nearly all of which 
—for he went to California soon after the 
Argonauts of *49—he has passed on the 
Pacific Coast. Like a great majority of the 
well-to-do Californians of to-day, Mr. Sutro 
laid the foundation of his fortune not in 
mining, but in trade. It was not until 
after he had acquired a fortune of several 
hundred thousand dollars as a merchant 
that he became known at all in connection 
with the mining industries. Then he went 
to Nevada, where the marvelous wealth and 
extent of the great Comstock lode were just 
beginning to be realized, and suggested the 
great tunnel under the lode, the building of 
which made his name familiar throughout 
the United States, and well known and 
respected by civil engineers throughout the 
world. At the outset of that Sutro tunnel 
enterprise the Mayor-elect of San Francisco 
had his first experience in fighting organ- 
ized capital. Asa legislative condition pree- 
edent to his engaging the capital required 
for the great undertaking, Mr. Sutro asked 
for certain franchise rights which the min- 
ing companies of the Comstock opposed. 
These enormously wealthy corporations 
were aided, during the many years through 
which the struggle continued, by a railroad 
corporation which had the monopoly of the 
railroad freight transportation Mr. Sutro 
would require in getting material and sup- 
plies for his tunnel construction. This 
railroad was owned at that time by the late 
Nevada Senator, William Sharon, and dur- 
ing the fight against Sutro became known 
by the name given to it by him, ‘Sharon’s 
Crooked Railroad.’ Indeed, there were 
many peculiar curves in that railroad. 


Against this, and other almost equally 
powerful opposition, which extended not 
only into the State Legislature, but into 
Congress, Sutro struggled, and won.” 


The following excerpt from W. T. Stead’s' 
article on “Alexander III., Peacekeeper of 
Kurope,” in the same issue, will be found 
interesting: 

“In one respect it is to be hoped that 
Nicholas II. may improve upon the policy 
of his father. He appears to have a 
trace of the deeply religious sentiment of 
Alexander [I., and although that is a draw- 
back in some respects, it has the compen- 
sating advantage in the fact that he may 
shrink from carrying out the persecuting 
policy which, under M. Pobiedonostzeff, cast 
such a shadow upon the late reign. When 
a mere boy, Nicholas was reading the Gos- 
pels with his tutor, and expressed his sorrow 
that our Lord should have suffered so 
severely at the hands of the chief priests 
and rulers. His tutor informed him dryly 
that if Jesus of Nazareth were to come to 
St. Petersburg, and attempt to teach in the 
streets as he did in Jerusalem, General 
Gresser, who was then chief of police in St. 
Petersburg, would have him arrested in no 
time, and he would be clapped into jail with 
quite as little ceremony as ever was shown 
in ancient Judea. It is improbable that 
any immediate change will be made in the 
drift of Russian policy for some time to 
come. We are in this also altogether in 
the dark.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
McClure’s Christmas number is remark- 
ably good. The illuminated cover has a 
border of green holly leaves and red berries, 
and a portrait of Napoleon the Great. The 
initial article is the second of a series of 
graphic papers on “Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
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and contains the great General’s love-letters 
to Josephine, with fourteen reproductions 
of his portraits, in the collection of the Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard. We have already 
had occasion to commend the literary work 
of Miss Tarbell, a young American woman 
of great promise, who has but recently 
returned to the United States, after two or 
more years of historical studies abroad, and 
who gives good evidence that she has made 
a proper use of her opportunities in Paris. 
Her paper in this issue is of thrilling inter- 
est, and the sad love story of Napoleon and 
Josephine is pathetically told. 

Napoleon was the most ardent of lovers. 
In his letters, endearing words and phrases 
are tasked to their utmost capacity, and 
even then appear inadequate to express the 
feeling of the greatest of wooers as well as 
the greatest of military leaders. While in 
the campaign in Italy, he repeatedly begged 
Josephine to come to him. But she (Miss 
Tarbell informs us) was indifferent; had, in 
fact, never loved him, was really afraid of 
him, and had only yielded weakly at last to 
his strong importunities. Finally, Josephine 
left Paris, “weeping as if going to her 
execution,” but in Italy there was a real 
honeymoon, all too brief, both appearing 
to be happy. Afterward he believed his 
wife to be unfaithful, and Miss Tarbell 
sides with the man, rather than the woman, 
in the case. Napoleon’s “rules of war” are 
of interest, even in these days. The “most 
important” are these : 

“Attacks should not be scattered, but 
should be concentrated. 

“Always be superior to the enemy at the 
point of attack. 

“Time is everything.” 


Professor Henry Drummond contributes 
a charming paper on the great novelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, with good portraits and 
pictures of Northfield features. 


“The Overthrow of the Molly Maguires,” 
is the title of an article of great interest, by 


Cleveland Moffett. McClure’s seems to be 
continually growing stronger and better. 





MUNSEY. 


The Xmas Munsey is dainty and beau- 
tiful, full of portraits of favorite painters, 
singers, actors and actresses, and literary 
people. This delightful feature of Munsey 
is well maintained. The frontispiece, “The 
Wooing,” is superb. 

George Holme contributes an interesting 
article on Longfellow, beautifully illustrated. 
The standard ideal poet of Evangeline, by 
Thomas Faed, is a most valuable feature of 
the issue. 

Harold Parker furnishes a most timely 
paper (illustrated) on Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, with three portraits,and a view of 
his church (Madison Square Presbyterian ). 

The portrait of Jessie Bartlett Davis, the 
singer, is a most remarkable reproduction. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The Christmas issue of this magazine is 
one of the finest numbers ever issued from 
the Chautauquan establishment. The illus- 
trations are unusually good. The portrait 
of Dr. Holmes is one of the best, if not the 
best, that has appeared, and we are well 
aware that this is high praise. “Current 
History and Opinion” is a new and most 
valuable feature of The Chautauquan, one 
of the most instructive and wholesome of 
magazines: Meadville, Pa., Dr. Theodore L. 
Flood, Editor. 








THE SPLENDID PAUPERS. 

Under the above title W. T. Stead has 
published a very interesting story as the 
Christmas number of the Review of Reviews. 
The principal character is a Mr. Walledoff, 
who is none other than W. W. Astor. The 
other characters are people well known in 
the English political and social world. Mr. 
Stead gives a most accurate picture of the 
present position of the English landed 
classes. The story is comprehensive, and 
puts into very attractive and readable form 
the different phases of social problems 
which are before the people. 
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AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 


RAWM’S HORN. 

Meditation is the mother of spiritual life. 

If you would feel right, believe right and 
do right. 

Sooner or later pride is sure to step on 
dynamite. 

Whenever love writes its name, it does 
it in its own blood. 

In coveting another’s possessions, we are 
apt to lose our own. 

Not to train up the boys properly is to 
help the barkeeper. 

There are no real strong people in this 
world, but good people. 

Have nothing to do with the thing that 
bad men are in favor of. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
money can buy happiness. 

Trials never make us weak. They only 
show us that we are weak. 

A poor man’s all weighs as much with 
God as a rich man’s millions. 

The saloons would have to stop to-morrow, 
if the devil had to tell the truth. 

You can’t keep people from wanting 
water by throwing stones at the pump. 

The worldly prosperity of a wicked man 
is a chariot in which he rides to ruin all the 
faster. 

Whenever a church-bell rings, it means 
that God is still willing to have mercy upon 
every sinner. 

The only condition upon which some 
people are willing to work, is that they may 
do it in the front window. 

Make it a rule to always look upon the 
bright side, and you will find that there is 
always a bright side upon which to look. 

Many a man will neglect his work to 
talk about what a happy place heaven is, 
who is not doing anything to make his 
home resemble it. 


The devil gets an army when he getsa 
child. 

No one can neglect the poor and be true 
to Christ. 

Every reform that comes and stays begins 
in the heart. 

It is well to hope for success, but much 
better to deserve it. 

Only the wicked are trying to prove that 
the devil is a myth. 

When the devil goes out to deceive, he 
puts on his best coat. 

The meaner men are, the more they want 
their wives to be angels. 

No man is good who behaves himself 
simply because he has to. 

Dyed whiskers are like hypocrisy—they 
never fool but one person. 

You can’t get too much religion if you 
mix common sense with it. 

Some people forget that there is a good 
deal of gospel in a hand-shake. 

The cords that lift us toward God some- 
times pass through coffin handles. 

Every dollar that goes into a Christian’s 
pocket ought to have God’s name on it. 

One trouble with the church is that there 
are too many babes in it from five to six 
feet high. 

The devil probably feels that he is not a 
bad sort of a fellow when he hears some 
preachers preach. 

Life is only the kindergarten of eternity. 
All the forms and patterns we cut should 
be a cross between heaven and earth. 





THE INTERIOR. 

It is well that ideas of moral reform have 
broadened out. They have for an age and 
a half been limited to temperance. By 
broadening the platform and making tem- 
perance only a plank in it, temperance is 
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greatly strengthened. The gambling den, 
social purity, political and civil morality, 
each one of these brings its special advo- 
cates into a common cause, and gives to 
each line of reform the united strength of 
the active forces of all lines. There is 
no danger that they will fail to combine 
against the saloon—which antagonizes 
equally the progress of any and every 
moral reform. 


Some people like to spend their money 
for fine furniture, a sparkling-wheeled car- 
riage, saratoga and other nice things, but 
give us the privilege of making a superb 
newspaper, and you may have all the rest. 
We would camp out with John the Baptist, 
and live on locust-pudding and rock-honey, 
and wear camelskin, for the sake of doing 
it. We will get there yet, in defiance of 
the hard times. Where there is a will 
there isa way. Just think of it! A paper 
that would carry benediction and delight 
wherever it went, and like the sunrise, go 
everywhere. What a service that would be 
to our fellow-men! Yes, we will get there, 
and Death himself cannot stop the progress. 


THE STANDARD. 
The only way to live down a slander is to 
live perpetually above it. 


It is gratifying to note the fact that 
sixteen towns in the state of California have 
secured a prohibitory ordinance. 


What the Chicago Civic Federation needs 
at this time is a Dr. Parkhurst—that is, 
just the right kind of a leader, big enough 
for the task on hand. If the Central Church 
should call Dr. Washington Gladden to 
succeed Prof. Swing, as seems not unlikely, 
such a leader would be in nearer sight than 
seems to be the case at present. In such 
reforms it is essential to mean business, as 
the Civic Federation undoubtedly does; but 


Among the Weeklies. 


it is also essential to have somebody who 
knows how the business is to be done and 
how to get it done. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 

Men may have brains, and yet be desper- 
ately immoral. Families may have fabulous 
wealth, and yet have wretchedness and 
misery. Christian character must accom- 
pany the possession of intellect and money, 
or either of these may only be a curse. 


A truth for these times was uttered long 
ago by Harriet Beecher Stowe: “When 
you get into a tight place and everything 
goes against you, and it seems as if you 
could not hold out a minute longer, never 
give up then, for that’s just the place and 
time that the tide’ll turn.” 


I should like to call attention to the 
fact that while silent in the church on the 
week, it has been the high prerogative of 
women to aid in keeping alive the spirit and 
practice of religion during the remaining 
six.—Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


BAPTIST UNION. 
Character is king. 
Truth is the highest beauty. 
Trust him little who praises all. 
Undeserved praise is satire in disguise. 
Discretion of than 
eloquence. 


speech is more 

A great occasion needs a man to demon- 
strate its greatness. 

Truth is never afraid to wait. 

Beelzebub favors the back seats in prayer- 
meeting. Look out. 

Who halts between two opinions has 
already made up his opinion. 

Words are an index of character. 
before you speak. 

He who reaches his own idea of goodness 
demonstrates his ignorance of the whole 
subject. 


Think 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


165. 


Ought Sunday Newspapers be Abolished ? 


REPLY BY CLIFTON M. NICHOLS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


TTRHE question whether the Sunday paper 
ci should be abolished is one thing; 
whether it ought never to have existed is 
quite another. If nobody had ever printed 
a paper for Sunday circulation, the world 
would have got on very well without it, 
In many respects, it would have got on very 
much better. The problem is not one that 
can be disposed of by a dash of the pen. 
If the Sunday paper ought to be abolished; 
who is to accomplish such a journalistic 
labor of Hercules? My own _ personal 
record, as one of the owners and publishers 
of a Sunday paper, is well known in my own 
community. I was opposed to its issue, 
but did not own a sufficient quantity of 
stock in the concern to bring about its sus- 
pension. I held at that time, as I hold 
now, that whatever might be the rightful- 
ness or propriety of the issuing of a Sunday 
edition from a morning paper office, the 
issue of a Sunday morning issue by an 
evening paper concern was gratuitous. 
illogical and needless. In order that I 
might be enabled to carry out my own ideas 
of right, I purchased sufficient stock to give 
me control of the concern, and at once 
abolished the Sunday issue, at an ultimate 
loss to myself of several thousand dollars, 
an amount which, in the circumstances, I 
could illy afford to lose. I was, however, 
amply repaid in the consciousness of having 
done what I believed to be right, and by 
the influence which my action evidently 
exerted on contemporaries. There was 
much discussion of the matter, and in a 
very short time the publishers of several 


‘evening papers in various portions of the 


country suspended their Sunday issues. 
This is a matter of journalistic history, and 


I believe that I am the pioneer in this 
line. 

It is certain that the moral and intellec- 
tual character of the Sunday paper has been 
greatly improved. Many Sunday issues— 
I may very properly mention those of the 
New York Tribune, the Buffalo Express 
and the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette—are 
clean and wholesome, containing very much 
good matter. The issue of the last-named 
paper for December 16th, with Christmas 
pictures, and poetry, and stories, and edito- 
rials—all as wholesome as entertaining— 
would certainly be worthy of generous 
commendation—if issued on a week-day! I 
will not say that the gentlemen who differ 
from me are not conscientious. I only say 
that I would not feel justified, nor 
would I be happy in participating in the 
publication of a Sunday paper, no matter 
how much money it might put into my 
pocket. 

It is also certain that public sentiment 
is changing; whether it ought to change is 
another matter. Hundreds of thousands of 
Christian men read and pay for the Sunday 
paper, and thousands of Christian business 
men advertise in their columns. If all 
Christian men would withhold their eustom 
from Sunday papers, many of them would 
be forced to suspend. It will not do to say 
that these men are not what they profess 
to be, or that they do not act conscien- 
tiously. What Christian men who differ 
from them should do, would be to use 
argument and persuasion, rather than 
indignant denunciation. As a matter of 
fact, Sunday is, throughout the civilized 
world, a day for rest and the worship of 
God. At the same time, it should be a day 
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Homes for 





of relaxation and appropriate enjoyment. 
Christian people should present to the world 
a Sabbath that shall commend itself to 
all reasonable and conscientious people as 
wholesome and attractive, as well as spir- 
itually purifying and uplifting. Can the 
Sunday paper prove itself useful in this line? 
As at present conducted, the mass of Sun- 


HOMES FOR 


ET us think of the peace, order and 

quiet that pertain to a normal idea of 
home. Then think of making home an 
asylum or a smallpox hospital. No one 
would for a moment tolerate the idea; but 
the cleptomaniac, the libertine, gambler 
and drunkard, all of them morally insane 
and totally unfit to be harbored within home’s 
sacred walls, are still retained there because 
society makes no provision to place them 
where they ought to be, within the walls 
of institutions where they can have expert 
care and treatment, be self-supporting, and, 
best of all, be delivered from themselves. 
There are thousands of these ‘“Scourges of 
God,” these embodied penalties of the viola- 
tion of natural law in some ancestral or 
prenatal state, and they are the curse of 
the homes in which their youth is spent. 
Those homes deserve protection from 
society, those victims of an abnormal 
make-up, as visible to the spirit’s eye as 
a humped back or goitered neck are to the 
physical, deserve protection for themselves. 
The drunkard in Chicago, who pounded his 
sick wife to death with the body of their 
new-born child, was an illustration, carried 
to the supreme degree, of the cruelty to 
which the state is not yet awakened, on 
behalf of the home. When women states- 
men come to their own, let us hopefully 
believe, the home will not be left so shelter- 
less as it is now. 

There is another class not yet provided 
for, and that is the adult imbeciles, in mind 
or body, who as children are received in 
institutions, but after a stipulated length 
of time are sent home to be and to make 











Incapables. 


day newspapers, in my opinion, do more 
harm than good. They are chiefly adver- 
tising sheets, and carry the business of 
making money through seven days of the 
week. They thus stimulate other enter- 
prises to Sunday lawlessness. Of other 
papers of the class mentioned in the fore- 
going, this can be said with much less force. 


INCAPABLES. 


others miserable. For these, whose lives 
are the outcome, largely, of diseased con- 
ditions originating from alcohol, nicotine 
and impurity, provision must be made. 

There is still another class, blessedly 
removed from all that have been named, 
and they are boys and girls of good 
endowments, physically and otherwise, who 
can never be educated unless the state 
founds for them industrial schools. This 
is most of all true of girls from homes 
that are financially impoverished; and last 
of all, the boys and girls who have begun a 
life of sin and laid themselves liable to law, 
should be strictly secluded from the com- 
pany of old offenders and helped to learn a 
trade and to be translated from the criminal 
to the self-supporting class. 

The people are sure to be taxed; the dis- 
bursers of their money often trick the mout 
of any equivalent; and if woman, now 
coming on the stage of action as a power 
for good, can but secure some of that 
money for the people’s deliverance, the 
home's safety and the bettered condition of 
the depraved and the delinquent classes, 
her advent will help to make the desert 
blossom as the rose. 

Let us, then, organizeacrusade movement 
on the public treasury in the interest of our 
proteges—the ill-conditioned and the ill- 
endowed. White ribbon women in Maine 
and Michigan, Kansas and Mississippi, New 
Hampshire and Iowa, have already done 
this to good effect. I wish we had a sort 
of universal Dorothea Dix, who would 
marshal the forces in this Holy War. 

Evanston, Ill. Frances KE. Wriuarp. 
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BOOK 


N Introduction to the Study of Society,” 
i \ by Head Professor Small and Assistant 
Professor Vincent, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago, is 
the first text-book written for the Nascent 
Science. Such a book goes far to establish 
the scientific character of the study which 
has been termed a name without a science, 
as political economy is a science without a 
name. The absence of dogmatism, the sim- 
plicity of treatment, the commonplaceness 
of subject matter, augurs well for the future 
of the study. The book is written on the 
theory that the proper study of mankind is 
man, and furnishes to any one so disposed 
the means to study Sociology in his own 
neighborhood. 

The study is divided into Descriptive, 
Statistical and Dynamical Sociology. 
Descriptive Sociology is subdivided into His- 
torical and Contemporary. The manual 
treats only of this last subdivision as a 
basis for the succeeding departments 
and incidentally throws light upon them. 
The general view taken is the biological 
interpretation of society, following the 
Austrian Sociologist, Schaffle, and to a less 
extent, the Belgian Sociologist, DeGreef, 
This organic interpretation leads the authors 
to an ethical system, broadly utilitarian, 
which posits health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, righteousness, as includ- 
ing all human wants, and the rational satis- 
faction of these as the ideal of human 
society. Practically, most men will agree 
with this, whatever their theories may be. 

Part II. of the volume traces the natural 
history of a western town from its incep- 
tion to a flourishing commercial center. 
This forms one of the most interesting 
as well as instructive features of the work. 
It is an application of the laboratory method 


NOTICES. 


which the authors advocate, and for which 
they have so successfully attempted to sup- 
ply a handbook. This section of the work, 
as an object lesson, really does “introduce” 
one to the study of society in his own 
locality. 

Book IIL., treating of Social Anatomy, 
and Book [V., treating of Social Physiology 
and Pathology from a scientific exposition 
of social data of common observation. But 
Book V., treating of Social Psychology, 
though dealing with the same data, is a 
much more subtle analysis. 

Though likely to be disappointing to 
many, from the ecommonplaceness of the 
subject matter, and the absence of any claim 
to social revelation, the book is of much 
value, perhaps for these very reasons. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, have in press the following new and 
important works: 

A “Cyclopedia of Social Reforms.” This 
Encyclopedia aims to give, on all the broad 
range of social reform, the experiences of 
the past, the facts of the present and the 
proposals for the future. It puts side by 
side, in authoritative statements, the views, 
theories and utterances of all the schools of 
economic or social thought. Its subjects 
include the Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embrac- 
ing Political Economy, Political Science, 
Sociology; treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reform, Cur- 
rency, Co-operation, Finance and Tax 
Reform, Direct Legislation, Individualism, 
Land Reform, Proportional Representation, 
Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, 
Profit-sharing, Prohibition, Socialism, Social 
Purity, Trades Unionism, Woman’s Suff- 
rage, etc., etc., prepared with the co-opera- 
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tion of many distinguished specialists. 
Many prominent public men urge the need 
of just such a work to aid in a solution of 
the many questions of the day appertaining 
to greatly needed reforms. It will be a 
large octavo, of at least 1,000 pages. The 
price is set at $6. 

“Little’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates; 
A Ready-reference Compendium of Notable 
Events, in the History of all Countries, 
from B. C. 5004 to A. D. 1895.” Size, 4to; 
1,200 pages. The student of Politics, 
Science, Religion and Church History, 
Sociology, Art, Law, Medicine, or of any of 
the Professions or Industries of civilization, 
or of the known events of barbarous peo- 
ples, will here find abundant and accessible 
historical data. The classification and 
arrangement to facilitate lightning refer- 
ence, is said to be perfect. The price is set 
at $6. 

A new edition of “The Library of Relig- 
ious Poetry.” By the late learned Dr. 
Philip Schaff, of literary fame, and Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. This book contains a collec- 
tion of the best poems of all ages and 
tongues, with biographical notices, and fif- 
teen full-page steel engravings. The size 
is 8vo; 1,004 pages. Price, $6. 


It was a pretty compliment to America 
that Professor Henry Drummond should 
have delivered his lectures on “The Ascent 
of Man” at Lowell. Sir James Macintosh, 
when only twenty years of age, read a paper 
before the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burg, on the “Instincts and Dispositions of 
Animals,” in which “he observes that short 
infancy is connected with the early acqui- 
sition of subordinate arts, and the general 
inferiority of intellect; while those animals 
which have long infancy, exhibit scarce any 
traces of instinct, but, on the contrary, 
a superiority of understanding; and he 


attempts to account for the fact from nat- 
ural causes.” Then comes Mr. John Fiske, 
once a professor at Harvard, with his book 
on “The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge,” in which he puts forth an 
Athanasian idea; and Professor Drummond 
puts the copestone to the Evolutionary arch 
with an Augustinian idea! Still there are 
problems to solve. Did vegetable and animal 
life take their rise in the water, or on the 
land? The difference of opinion on this 
subject between De Maillet and Buffon, 
examined by the light of modern investiga- 
tions in comparative anatomy and embryol- 
ogy, might lead to some results that would 
have an important bearing on evolution; 
and the speculations of Buffon and Hugh 
Miller on degeneration, compared with the 
opinions of Dr. Anton Dohm, of Naples, 
and Professor Ray Lancaster, in recent 
times, would amply repay the researches 
of modern biologists. The custom has been 
to compare De Maillet with Buffon and 
Lamarck, and Oken with Lamarck and the 
‘“Vestiges.” There can be no question that, 
on the subject of degeneration, Miller can 
only be classed with Buffon; and Oken is 
usually associated with Goethe as a scientific 
speculator.—J. F’. Sinclair, New Zealand. 


Mythology, as a study, is no longer con- 
fined to Greece and Rome; nor is its value 
solely a curious one. Long since recognized 
as a valuable department of literature, it is 
now appreciated as an important field of 
ethnological investigation. “Readings in 
Folk-lore,” are collected by Hubert M. 
Skinner, for the purpose of literary study, 
but are of course valuable to other students. 
They are not original authorities at all, but 
a collection from the best modern English 
literature of selections upon mythological 
subjects. The selections are taken with dis- 
criminating judgment from the myths of 
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ancient, Oriental and modern European 
nations, and one section of the book is 
devoted to the American Indians. The 
author is eclectic in his interpretations as 
well as his selections of folk-lore. To those 
whose information must be derived from 
secondary authorities, this book is a val- 
uable means to the study. 


A valuable companion piece to the book 
just mentioned, is Guerber’s ‘Myths of 
Greece and Rome.” These tales, ever new, 
are here given a fresh fascination by both 
literary and artistic merit. The author, 
with no little skill, relates these myths as 
influencing literature from the time of 
Hesiod to that of Tennyson. The illustra- 
tions, numerous and uniformly excellent, 
are reproductions of ancient masterpieces 
and noted modern paintings and sculpture. 

The closing chapter discusses the various 
theories of mythological interpretation, and 
applies briefly the philological theory to 
which the author gives his approval. A 
unique geneological table of the gods is 
given, which, with a glossary and index to 
poetical references, forms a valuable aid 
to the study of the subject. For a brief 
sketch, this book is as valuable as any pub- 
lished. 


SoctaL Evo.ution. By Benjamin Kidd. 12mo. 
pp. 874. Cloth, $1.50. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 

This is a work which every student of 
the social problem should possess. In his 
preface the author says: “No one who 
engages in a serious study of the period of 
transition through which our Western civ- 
ilization is passing at the present time, can 
resist the conclusion that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when we shall be face 
to face with social and political problems 
graver in character and more far-reaching 


in extent than any which have been 
encountered hitherto. These problems are 
not peculiar to any nationality included 
in our civilization.” 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin says of this book: “I 
have been reading with interest, Kidd on 
‘Social Evolution.” He has shown most 
triumphantly that it is not intellectual: 
that it is ethical. He deems religion as a 
force, and he is in advance of the socialists 
generally. He must go further, and con- 
sider sin and redemption as the great facts 
of humanity. Then will the world’s history 
be rightly apprehended.” 


UN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION: ITS PRESENT 
EFFECTS AND FUTURE PERILS. By Rena 
Michaels Atchison, Ph.D. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago. pp. 198. $1.25. 

This timely, instructive and suggestive 
book is a critical study of the census of 
1890. Rev. Joseph Cook writes the intro- 
duction, with commendation of the author’s 
ability. He says: “This is a book of tell- 
ing facts and of sound and far-reaching 
inferences on the increasing mischiefs of 
unsifted immigration.” The author has 
made an exhaustive study of the crim- 
inal and pauper classes now coming to 
America. These she calls our foreign, our 
criminal, and our pauper belts. ‘In con- 
clusion, then,” she says, “the area having 
the largest foreign population relative to 
the native white population, is also our 
greatest criminal area, and furnishes the 
largest number of criminals for our prisons 
and jails, and the largest number of delin- 
quents for our juvenile reformatories. 

We may justly ask, what are 
$n be the social conditions and burdens of 
crime imposed thereby if the present rapid 
foreignization of our cities and states, North 
and South, shall continue during another 
quarter of a century, and the foreign pop- 
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ulation shall continue to bear the same ratio 
to our criminal element?” 

That the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States may 
not prove “to have been written in sand,” 
on account of this unchecked flood-tide of 
pauperism, criminality and illiteracy, Mrs. 
Atchison presents the uses and checks of 
educational, industrial and municipal meas. 
ures. 

As to education, it must be compulsory, 
and that, too,in the English language. The 
right kind of opinion is thus well stated: 
‘“‘When we hear of public schools in America 
taught in German and Polish, instead of 
the language of Emerson and Longfellow, 
Lincoln and Grant, one feels like taking, 
not Diogenes’ lantern, but an Edison 
search-light, and going about our streets to 
see if there be in all our cities a patriot.” 
To secure a crop of patriots in the future, 
it is suggested “that its future citizens shall 
give ten years of their childhood to a 
uniform preparation, under the direction of 
the State, for the important privileges and 
responsible duties of American citizenship.” 
In this connection a plea is made for a 
cabinet officer of education, on the ground 
that the cause of education is “more impor- 
tant to the stability and perpetuity of the 
government than any postal system.” The 
perils of foreign domination in our indus- 
trial and municipal affairs are also clearly 
stated and supported by abounding statis- 
tics. A startling but true statement is 
that the “European immigrant no sooner 
sets his foot upon our shores than he 
becomes at once not only an industrial and 
moral factor, but a political one as well.” 

While disclaiming any attempt to outline 
an immigration law, the author makes some 
seasonable and valuable suggestions. An 
adequate law should admit the worthy and 
exclude the unfit of all nations. The 


immigrant should be able to read and write 
his native language. Every immigrant 
should be compelled to register and to have 
sufficient money to insure him from becom- 
ing a burden to the state for a period of at 
least six months. The immigrant, after 
being registered, when found to have been a 
a criminal or pauper in his native land, 
should be deported at the expense of the 
importing steamship company. The immi- 
grant should be required to declare, on 
landing or registering, his intention, or 
otherwise, of becoming a citizen of the 
United States. He should not be allowed 
to vote in any state till he has become a 
naturalized citizen, and qualification should 
be the ability to read the Constitution in 
the English language. “Certainly itis not 
just that we should be compelled to bear 
the burden of Europe’s illiteracy, pauper- 
ism and crime, and an honest intention of 
citizenship should be the price paid for 
industrial and other advantages offered to 
the immigrant.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WHITTIER. By Samuel T. Pickard. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 802. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 1894. 


JOHN GREENLEAF 


For political reform, and as an adviser of 
statesmen, Whittier was himself, by nature 
and largely by training, a politician in the 
best sense of the word and a statesman of 
the highest type. He remained a Republi- 
can throughout the contest of slavery. 
Some of his closest and most valued asso- 
ciates, like Mr. Garrison and Charles 
Sumner, diverged in their political creeds 
at first or last, very widely. 

Until he was about twenty-seven years of 
age, Whittier seemed likely to devote the 
chief strength of his life to journalism and 
politics. This earlier part of his career is 


fully unveiled for the first time in these 

















almost autobiographical volumes. It 
explains why he acted all his best years 
with so much effect as an agitator from 
Republican standards; but Mr. Whittier 
adhered with extraordinary steadiness and 
equipoise to that set of principles which 
were wholly victorious in the end. 

As a reformer, Whittier’s commanding 
power sprang from his balanced political 
judgment and from his lofty and intense 
religious faith. He was a thoroughly con- 
vinced and consistent Quaker, and therefore 
an earthquaker. He says in one of his 
letters (page 628) that one cannot climb 
into heaven on a syllogism. But the 
strength of his life was built on the syllo- 
gism that there is a voice in us, and not 
of us, that requires us to be holy, and that 
therefore we know that we are in personal 
contact with a holy Personal Being, and 
under obligation to obey Him with promp- 
titude, courage and gladness. 

It has been often claimed that Whittier 
was a Universalist, but he says distinctly in 
these volumes (page 269), “I am not a 
Universalist.” He refers to his poem, 
entitled “The Answer,” as a summary of 
his faith, as to the fate of those who fall 
by their own choice into a final permanence 
of evil character: 

Forever round the mercy seat 

The guiding lights of Love shall burn; 
But what if habit-bound thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn? 

It is not fair to speak of Whittier as a 
Unitarian, although it must be confessed 
that some of his phrases used in descrip- 
tion of his faith, lack precision and 
luminousness, and some show that he 
greatly misunderstood, at several points, 
the positions of scholarly orthodoxy. He 
said once to the present writer, “I cannot 
quite agree with Jonathan Edwards and 
Andover in totally denying the freedom 
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of the human will.” A proper reply to 
this amazing misconception might have 
been, “I cannot quite agree with your 
friends, Garrison and Phillips, in totally 
denying the wrongfulness of human 
slavery.” 

As a poet,.Whittier has been called by 
Canon Farrar, the best American represen- 
tative of the Puritan spirit and the closest 
successor of John Milton. As such, he 
was asked by Canon Farrar to write the 
lines now on the Milton memorial window, 
in the church near Westminster Abbey. 
The best human critics always speak of 
Whittier as the foremost American poet. 
He is given this rank by them because of 
his unsurpassed insight within the depths 
of the spiritual life. He is the poet of what 
Germans call the deepest inmost. But 
only Americans can appreciate Whittier 
fully, as the seer and bard of the best 
elements of our National life—social, polit- 
ical and religious. He was the prophet of 
freedom in the Civil War. As Senator 
Hoar said in a speech in eulogy of the poet’s 
career, “The great speech of Webster or 
Sumner is heard but by few; but the 
musical arrow of the poet pierces the heart 
of the whole people.” (page 726.) 

This book gives the detailed history of the 
origin and growth of most of Whittier’s 
famous poems. “Snow Bound” is animmortal 
idyl of New England rural life, as the poet 
looked back upon it after the death of his 
sister. ‘“Laus Deo,” perhaps the most 
inspired of all his lyrics, ‘wrote itself,” 
while Whittier was sitting at divine service 
in the Quaker meeting-house near his home 
and listening to the bells which proclaimed 
the final overthrow of slavery. 

It is important to notice that by 
hereditary descent Whittier was a rare 
spiritual amalgam. Some of the best blood 
of New England was in his veins, but 
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on both sides his family was of Hugenot 
origin. 

Phillips Brooks, writing to Whittier on 
his eighty-fourth birthday, said: “I thank 
God that you have lived, and that you are 
living, and that you will always live.” And 
so will say many generations and centuries 
yet, through whom shall flow down, as from 
mountain heights, Whittier’s pure, crys- 
talline and holy brook of song. a. &. 


QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD WOMAN’S 
GARDEN. By Alison McLean. Frederick 
Warne & Co., London and New York. 
pp. 260. $1.25. 

The charm of this little book is its 
simplicity. The quaint old names of some 
flowers suggested the homely and pathetic 
story of life. The village experiences 
are faithfully reproduced, and who of us 
has not looked upon duplicates of the 
characters? The flowers of the heart bloom 
as did the plants in the garden. The stories 
are as sad as life, because true to life. The 
pictures are not all dark-hued. The bright 
shades mingle with the somber. ‘The 
chapters are studies in character. Old- 
fashioned traits of love, honesty, truthful- 
ness and virtue were formed in the dear old 
lady’s garden. 





Sr. FRANCIS OF AssISsI. By Paul Sabatier. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

One of the most fascinating books which 
we have read during the past year, is this 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. The story 
of the life of this founder of a religious 
order, although told as a simple narrative, 
touches and moves the reader wonderfully 
by its simplicity and loftiness. The work 
is, in a way, a masterly and careful crit- 
icism, emphasizing the human side of the 
character of Francis. Few writers have suc- 
ceeded so well in their undertaking as M. 
Sabatier. The book possesses rare historical 
and literary value, and should be in the 
hands of every student. It will ever rank 
high among our best biographies. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SociALIsM: THE FABIAN Essays. By G. 
Bernard Shaw, with an introduction by 
Edward Bellamy. Charles E. Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 75 cents. 


THE CALL OF THE CROSS. 
ron, D.D. 





By George D. Her- 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


Chicago. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE LARGER CHRIST. By George D. Herron. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GROWTH OF THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
By Richard Jones, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HOSE who believe in social evolution, 
rather than social revolution, might 
well classify, in geologic phrase, as ‘‘expe- 
dited evolution,” the report of the Chicago 
Strike Commission. When we note that 
its radical recommendation of stricter gov- 
ernment control both of railroads and their 
employees is signed by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, who has a world-wide reputation 
for both impartiality and conservatism, we are 
startled at the evidence thus afforded of the 
rapid transformation of industry that is now 
in progress from individualistic to socialistic 
conditions. (We use socialistic in its true 
sense, not in the sense of semi-socialism. ) 
What is said of Pullman—the man and 
the town—is of small importance, but is 
very unfavorable to both. The paralysis 
of a nation’s industry by the quarrel of a 
railway union with a manager’s union is 
the important thing, and this the report 
would make forever impossible hereafter, 
through a permanent National Strike Com- 
mission, which could enforce its decree as 
to wages upon the railroads, but not upon 
the employees(?). In another part of the 
report, however, it is advised that the latter 
be not allowed to leave the service of a rail- 
road, during an arbitration, without thirty 
days’ notice. 

This proposal of compulsory arbitration 
for railroads, and voluntary arbitration 
for employees will be chiefly useful, no 
doubt, in provoking a national controversy 
in which it will more and more appear that 
the government ownership of railroads 
(which the report opposes, but admits is 
likely to be hastened by such strikes as the 
one under consideration ) is at least a much 
simpler and juster solution of the difficulty 
than the semi-government control proposed, 
which would probably be as inefficient as 


the attempted control of Turkey by the 
“Powers,” when it should be erased from 
the earth which it has stained so often with 
massacred Christians. Government owner- 
ship of railroads, with civil service reform, is 
likely to be encouraged also by the favorable 
reports that our foreign consuls made in 
November, by the order of the last session 
of Congress, as to the results of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads in Europe. 


W. F.C. 


THERE are no contributions to the labor 
problem of more value than the reports of 
the National Labor Bureau. The ninth 
report, recently issued, a volume of 719 
pages, is wholly devoted to Building and 
Loan Associations, of which a complete 
showing has never before been made. It is 
an interesting fact that Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright should have issued almost simul- 
taneously this volume on labor’s self-help 
and his Chicago strike report, which advo- 
cates as strongly state help. The former 
report calls these building associations “a 
unique private banking business,” and 
declares that it secures to the workmen who 
unite in them “not only all the benefits of 
a savings bank, but the benefit of con- 
stantly accruing compound interest.” 

These associations help people of small 
earnings, by constant saving, to build little 
homes of their own, as 290,803 have done. 
An insurance feature is sometimes added to 
secure the association and the member 
against any loss in case of death. The 
insurance pays whatever balance may be 
due on a house at one’s death, and leaves it 
unencumbered to his wife and, children. 
The total of dues and profits which work- 
men have invested in these associations is 
$450,667,594. Of 5,838 associations, only 
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35 showed net loss for the year, and this 
amounted to a total of only $23,322. Those 
who belong to these associations are power- 
fully stimulated not only to thrift, but also 
to sobriety and stability. The fact that 
less than one third of a million have yet 
acquired homes by them shows that they 
are not as yet a large element in the solu- 
tion of the problems of poverty, but the 
facts of this report, wisely used by philan- 
thropists, ought to make them much more 
so. It would seem that only those who 
have something more than a “living wage” 
could avail themselves of these associations, 
but many a workman’s family spends more 
on rent and rum, or upon tobacco and 
knick-knacks than would be necessary to 
build a home through one of these associ- 
ations. 


Tue political landslides of 1892 and 
1894, the first anti-Republican, the second 
anti-Democratic, indicate the instability of 
the balance of power people, perhaps, but 
also their independence. Although the 
Prohibition and Populist votes both fell 
off, the friends of moral and industrial 
reforms find a compensating encourage- 
ment in the fact that the old party ties are 
being relaxed, and revolts against them 
encouraged. This will lead at length to 
the reform of the old parties, or their over- 
throw. Only a strong party bias and blind- 
ness can overlook the fact that the most 
prominent force back of the recent land- 
slide was not hunger for high tariff, but 
moral indignation at Democratic and Pop- 
ulist abuses. It was a negative election, a 
rebuke of Tammany, of Hill, of Democratic 
quarreling and surrender to trusts in the 
last Congress, of Gresham blunders, of Pop- 
ulist anarchy in gubernatorial offices in the 
West, of silver and tariff tinkering in the 
interest of a public party and of private 


parties. Some day, let us hope, such a 
moral indignation will sweep away the 
liquor traffic, which is the power behind 
Tammany, behind Hill, behind the indirect 
appropriations made by the last session of 
Congress to the Whisky Trust and the beer 
brewers. 

This will be hastened if New York’s 
reform mayor turns out a deform mayor, 
as Brooklyn’s hasalready done. The latter, 
who has not enforced the laws against 
saloons on any day of the week, openly 
advocates the surrender of Sunday to them, 
and the former, in an interview published 
in the New York Swn, intimates that under 
his administration “the boys will be able to 
get their beer on Sunday.” The anti-May- 
nard Republican victory in New York state 
resulted in a legislature that ignored all 
temperance bills. If the first fruits of the 
anti-Hill victory is to surrender Sunday to 
the saloons, which it is declared by the 
Wine and Spirit Gazette the party leaders 
have promised to do, the people, if it be 
really true that they cannot all be fooled 
all the time, will see that the next landslide 
of moral indignation should be hurled 
against saloon government itself, instead 
of merely changing its agents. 


W. F.C. 


THREE things in the series of questions 
prepared by the Lethlow Committee of fifty 
on the effects of the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages, are very significant: 1. No question 
whatever is asked as to the tendency of the 
use of alcohol in moderate quantities, to 
create an unnatural appetite for more. This 
is the vital part of the topic. It is wholly 
ignored. 2. Life insurance societies and 


athletic clubs, which insist upon total 
abstinence, are not mentioned among the 
sources from which information is to be 
3. Many of the members of the 


sought. 

















committee, like President C. W. Eliot, are 
known to be defenders of moderate drink- 
ing. The committee is so constituted that 
it looks like a partisan company which is 
expected to muster once more the argu- 
ments long since overthrown in favor of 
the habits of tippling, which are now so 
generally given up among well-educated 
people in what deserves to be called good 
society. Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
now mandatory in thirty-nine states, may 
be expected to counteract the mischief 
likely to result from the prejudiced special 
pleading of tipplers. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON THE W. C. T. U. 


As the World's Polyglot Petition is to 
start upon its travels this year, I have 
thought that it would be of interest to all 
intelligent people to know something of 
the aims and objects of the Society which 
had the thoughtfulness and devotion to 
work up such a petition. Therefore, I am 
inclosing to you a copy of the Preamble 
and Declaration of Principles, hoping that 
you will secure its publication in as many 
newspapers as possible. These documents 
were drawn up by Miss Willard, President 
of the World’s Woman's Christian Tem per- 
ance Union, and adopted at the Boston 
Convention of that society in 1891. 

Linclose two extracts from the President’s 
address, which will commend themseives 
even to the conservative minds that do not 
go with us all the length of the long road 
of Temperance Reform. 

Reigate, England. Isanet SOMERSET. 

DECLARATION OF THE WORLD'S W. C. T. U. 

We believe in the coming of His Kingdom, 
whose service is the highest liberty because His 
laws, written in our members as well as in 
nature and in grace, ‘‘are perfect converting the 
soul.” 

We believe in the gospel of the Golden Rule, 
and that each man’s habit of life should be an 
example safe and beneficent for every other 
man. 

We therefore formulate and for ourselves 
adopt the following pledge, asking our brothers 
of acommon danger and a common hope to 
make common cuuse with us, in working its 
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reasonable and helpful precepts into the practice 
of every-day life. 


MR. STEAD ON NATIONAL SOCIAL UNION. 


I have to thank you for your kindly 
reference to the Civic Church in the Decem- 
ber number of Our Day. I have nothing to 
complain of in the way in which you crit- 
icise my proposals. It may interest you to 
know that we have dropped the name 
Civic Church and adopted that of National 
Social Union. I send you some of the 
recent publications of that body, to which 
I do not think that you will take any 
exception. 

There is one point, however, upon which 
you have been misinformed. I was never 
such an imbecile as to have ever said that 
it was impossible to prohibit the sale of 
drink,as you seem toimagine. The passage 
you quote in your address about prohibition 
and cutting the moon into slices, implies 
that I was such an idiot. If you had heard 
what [ said, or if you had seen a full report 
of my remarks, you would not have spoken 
as you did. What I said was, that how- 
ever desirable it might be to prohibit the 
sale of strong drink, it was absolutely 
impossible to do so in a city like Chicago, 
where the Prohibitionist Party was power- 
less and where the drink interest was so 
powerful that the temperance party could 
not even attempt to enforce the existing 
laws which compel saloon-keepers to close 
at 12 o’clock. Iam quite certain that you 
entirely agree with what I said upon that 
subject, but of course I could not expect 
you to follow closely the controversy in 
Chicago. I only mention this in order that 
you might not think that I went out of my 
way to say anything against a cause with 
which I sympathize so much. 

I send you a copy of my Christmas num- 
ber, which may interest you somewhat, as 
it describes one phase of the social and 
economic movement in this country. Again 
thanking you for your courtesy, 

I am yours sincerely, 
W. T. Sreap. 
Review of Reviews Office, London. 
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SOME ARTICLES IN 


ARENA 
DECEMBER. 

*The Real Significance of theWorld’s 
Parliament of Religions. By Prof. 
Max Muller. 

The Religion of Holmes’ Poems. 

Wellsprings and Feeders of Immo- 
rality. 

The Fate of Major Rogers. 

Wm. Penn and Peter the Great. 

A Woman in the Camp. 

Cinch: A Xmas Story of E. Tenn. 

*Union Symposium for the Month: 
The Abolition of War. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
DECEMBER. 
The Trumpeter. 
Christmas Eve and Xmas Day at an 
English Country House. 
An Old-time Sorosis. 
In Jackson’s Administration. 
Reginald Pole. 
The New Criticism of Genius. 
Literary Love Letters: A Modern 
Account. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
DECEMBER. 
*A Theory of the Divine and Human 

Elements in Genesis. 

Studies in Palestine Geography. 

Saul Ben-Kish. 

Exploration and Discovery:, The 
Banquet of Paheri. 


CENTURY. 
DECEMBER. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Francesco Crispi. 
Anthony Van Dyck. 
Casa Braccio. 
*What Has Science to Do with Re- 
ligion? 
A Neighbor’s Landmark. 
Old Maryland Homes and Ways. 
An Errant Wooing. 
One Woman’s Way. 
Azelie. 
A Walking Delegate. 
Kipling. 
The American Woman in Politics. 


By Rudyard 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
DECEMBER. 

Observance of the Lord’s Day in 

Venice. 
“The Sabbath in Its Relation to Law 

and Order. 

Indians of Arizona. 

*ThreatenedU prising of the Neglect- 
ed Class. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
DECEMBER. 


Relations of Photography to Art. 

The Tribes of the Sahara. 

Margherita of Savoy. 

Musical Instruments of the World. 

Great Passions of History. 

A Parting and a Meeting. 

On Frenchman’s Bay 

Abraham Lincoln me His Relations 
to Women. 

An Error in the Fourth Dimension. 

The Story of a Thousand. 

The Hall-mark. 





THE 


ECLECTIC. 

DECEMBER. 
*Christianity and Communism. 
The Drift of Psychical Research. 
*Popular and Injurious Class and 

Labor Misrepresentations. 
The Streets of Paris Forty Years Ago. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 
Ravenna and Her Ghosts. 
The Possibility in Other Worlds. 
A Reluctant Evangelist. 
Sentimental Traveling. 


HARPER’S. 
DECEMBER. 
An Arabian Day and Night. 
Evolution of the Country Club. 
Paola in Italy. 
The Time of the Lotus. 
The Simpletons—a Novel. 
The Dividing Fence. 
Taming of the Shrew 
People We Pass. 
The Colonel’s Xmas. 
The Show-places of Paris. 
Richard and Robin. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
DECEMBER. 
Mrs. Hallam’s Companion. 
Shall I Study Medicine? 
A Western Daisy Miller. 
Living Pictures at the Louvre. 
A Creed of Manners. 
Don Jaime, of Mission San Jose. 
A Live Ghost. 
Some Notable Women of the Past. 
Talks with the Trade: the Personal 
Element. 


McCLURE’S. 
DECEMBER. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Second Paper. 
Dikkon’s Dog. 
A Morning with Bret Harte. 
“Human Documents.” 
*Mr. Moody: Some Impressions and 
Facts. 
A Foreign-office Romance. 
The Christ Child in Art. 
The Takin’ In of Old Mis’ Lane. 
The Overthrow of the Molly Ma- 
guires. 


NEW WORLD. 
DECEMBER. 
Some Questions in Religion Now 
Pressing. 

A Unitarian’s Gospel. 
Athanasianism. 
Science a Natural Ally of Religion. 
“One Lord, and His Name One.” 
The Gospel According to Peter. 
John Addington Symonds. 
Modern Jesuitism. 
The Mimicry of Heredity. 





MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 

The Catholic School System‘in Rome 

Brigandage on Our Railroads. 

Two Great Authors: 
Holmes. 
Froude. 

Our Experiments in Financial Leg- 
islation. 

*The Salvation Army. 

Consular Reform. 

Wild Traits in Tame Animals. 

How the Czar’s Death Affects] Eu- 
rope. 

The Meaning of the Elections. 

Why Our Women Marry Abroad. 


OUTING. 
DECEMBER. 
The Japanese Theater. 
A Boating Trip in Samoan Waters. 
With Pennsylvania Quail. 
Sledging in Norw ay. 
Shooting Mallard on Goose Lake. 
Haps and Mishaps of a Florida’ Ma- 
roon. 
A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
The National Guard of New York 
State. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

DECEMBER. 

Metamorphosis of Fencing. 

The Song of the Balboa Sea. 

Lo-Ta-Kah. 

Prickly Plants of California. 

Regarding Book Plates. 

*The Vigilance Committee of ’56. 

The Decline of the Mission Indians. 

Famous Californians of Other Days. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
DECEMBER. 

*Adolph Sutro. 

Alexander ITI. 

*On the Threshold of Universal 
Peace. 

Re-establishment of Olympic Games 

a Agreements and Concil- 
iatic 

Why Not "More Forest Preserves? 


SCRIBNER’S. 
DECEMBER. 
—aew Hymn—Rudyard Kip- 
ing. 

Cast Shadows. 

The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit 
Association. 

Geo. Frederick Watts, R.A. 

The Marble of Osiris. 

A Primer of imogtnet? Geography. 

The Wood-cutter’s Hu 

The Story of a Path. 

John March, Southerner. 
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